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If yoa find yoor caite la hard. 
Try, try. iry agrain. 

Time will bring you your reward, 
Iry, try, try again 

All that other people do. 

Why with patience »hould not you? 

Only keep tliis rule in view. 

Try. try, try again, 
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Dear Friends, — 

As the Father of thirteen children — eight of whom are 
living, and five long gone to their rest — I would say one 
word to you. Seeing that God is a God of order and a God 
of means, I feel it behoves us, in reference to our children, 
to endeavour to ascertain what may be their early bias or 
inclinations. This discovered, it should be by no means 
discouraged ; but (like Mary of old) there should be "a keep- 
ing all these sayings in our hearts ;" and, by watching the 
openings of Divine Providence, and making the matter a 
subject of earnest prayer, wait for and expect the leading 
and guiding of our God. It is not for us to dictate to the 
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child, but look for an indication of the Lord's mind and 
purpose through the child. 

Much evil has often accrued from going counter to what 
has been a distinct and forcible predisposing in the youth ; 
the bringing him up to this or that profession, because the 
parent preferred it, or it was the most eligible. This is 
oftentimes to run in opposition to Providence. 

I knew a youth, exceedingly intelligent, the son of a 
talented Minister. That youth had the most passionate love 
of chemistry; but, because it was more convenient, his 
father articled him to a bookseller. Whilst his hands were 
at the counter or in the counting-house, his heart was in 
the laboratory ; and he went, in consequence, to speedy 
and absolute ruin. 

In my own case, my father was most anxious to train me 
up to follow him as a merchant ; but, seeing my strong pre- 
dilections for the press, my mother thought it might be " the 
finger of God;" and to her perseverance, under God, I 
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attribute the furtherance of my very youthful and long-che- 
rished wishes. 

I may remark also, as an encouragement to parents to 
cherish certain desires which they may possess, and to pray 
over them, that my. beloved mother was commonly heard 
to say, " Oh, to have a child a witness for Himself !" Long 
after she had gone to her rest, that wish was gratified. And 
who knows but the same God may, in His time, confirm and 
ratify the like ardent desire in some of onr hearts, on be- 
half of ottr dear children ? "Is anything too hard for the 
Lord?" 

That the Lord may direct you in all things ; that He 
may give us grace " to train up our children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ;" and that this little volume 
may be a humble means of stimulating your dear children, 
and drawing out their young and ardent minds, is the hearty 
desire of their devoted Friend and 

Your obedient Servant, 

Old Jonathan. 
Nof>. 10, 1856. 



My jjiEAR Beai>ebs, — Young, and old, and middle-aged, — 
I have thought it would not be right of me to allow a new 
edition of this little book to go forth, without an acknowledg- 
ment of the reception which the former edition met witli. I 
have bad very many most pleasing testimonials. They are 
most grateful to my heart. I thank my God for them, and ear* 
uestly dp I desire that this little volume may ricfi^ contribute 
to the present and lasting well-being of my dear young friends 
especially. 

It is, as I have elsewhere said, a simple, truthful, un- 
coloured narrative. It proves the power of prayer. It 
shows that parental advice and example are not Io$t. It 
witnesses that a parent's prayers are heard and registered in 
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heaven, to be answered, perhaps, long after that parent has 
joined ^' the general assembly and church of the first-bom 
whose names aro written in heaven." It clearly intimates 
that early impressions should not be crudied, but prayed 
over — that they should be observed and cherished. 

Parents have indeed cause to be very cautious upon this 
ground. I would repeat the warning given in a former page. 
The early leadings of a child may run so counter to the course 
in Providence which its parents had previously pursued, as to 
claim ardent importunity at the throne of grace — ^habitual 
watchfulness — and, it may be, much self-denial. 

The need of the exercise of the latter principle was singu- 
larly confirmed in the narrative that occupies the following 
pages. Though abundantly satisfied afterwards, yet at first — 
and for a long season — Alfired's father was much opposed to 
his choice of a profession, and refused to afibrd any help in 
order to further his views. 

Parents ! be mindful of this. It behoves us, as parents, most 
heartily to desire grace to watch the Lord's hand in the 
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whole matter of the training of onr children. With respect 
to their future course through this dangerous world, it is not 
for tt« to be their choosers any more than our awn. For our- 
selves we know full well that it is '' not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps." We rejoice, moreover, in the fact, that 
" the steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and that 
He delighteth in his way." 

I doubt if ever there were a more critical tune for youth 
than the present. We are told most distinctly by the apostle, 
that " in the last days perilous times shall come." They 
have come. The age is rife with every species of ensnare- 
ment ; and among these not the least dangerous are those of 
a refined and intellectual character. The sunple, plain tes- 
timony of Scripture is now too commonly si5)er8eded by "the 
(so called) wisdom of this world." Let us, then, as parents, 
teachers, and guardians, seek to fortify the minds of those 
entrusted to our care with Bible-knowledge, illustrated and 
confirmed by plain and indisputable matter-of-fact. 

Pictures from real life oftentimes have a powerful hold 
upon the youthful mind, and leave a lasting impression. God 
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grant that this may be the wide-spread result of the present 
volume. 

This new edition is issued under drcumstances which have, 
if possible, deepened my interest in the rising generation. In 
the little parish with which I have for many years been con- 
nected, my sympathies have been specially engaged, during 
the progress of this edition through the press, by two dear 
youths — the one most intimately connected with myself, to 
whom the Lord has been very gracious in directing his mind 
to the work of the ministry, and who has just passed his en- 
tMmceexaminationat Trinity College, with a view to that great 
and glorious work; the other— the son of one of my parishioners 
— ^has been suddenly laid low by severe illness, and brought 
to the very brink of the grave. By that sick bed my heart 
has been enlarged, and with his recovery an intensity of in- 
terest awakened, and an earnest desire aroused, that this af- 
flictive dispensation may prove the turning point in his life, 
and that from his retired chamber, he may through grace be 
enabled to declare himself on the Lord's side, and from 
thence start heavenward ! 

Prompted anew, therefore, by this twofold circumstance, 
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I send forth this second edition of my humble offering upon the 
knee of prayer, beseeching the Lord to be the Counsellor, the 
Guardian, the Friend, and finally the everlasting portion of the 
dear youth into whose hands this Uttle book shall fall. Oh, 
that they may be enabled to " remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth ;" that their cry may be, " My Fa- 
ther, thou art the Guide of my youth ;" that in after day they 
may be privileged to declare, " Thou art my hope, Lord 
God ; thou art my trust from my youth ;" " God, thou hast 
taught me from my youth up." 

Moreover, I leave this brief record of my Lord's leading^ 
and dealings to my own dear children, and to young people 
generally, as my living and dying testunony to the grace and 
mercy of God the Holy Ghost, who alone opens the understand- 
ing—changes the heart — gives life to those who by nature 
are dead in trespasses and sins. 

Old Jonathan, 

Dec. 9, 1857. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Jonathan— His Boyhood— His Motto— Thoughts, good and 
had— About to Try— Is it Right?— The Broken Win- 
dow — Confession — The Proud Boy and the Halfpenny 
Errand — The Shortness of Time — Patience and Perse- 
verance, 



i^(^7/i^^!/$0Y?^ I I am going to try and write some- 
tbiug for you. I was a boy once, and I can 
^^^^^,^ remember a good deal of what I used to 

(^5f!^&i^ dare say, as hearts are so much alike, 
you think and feel just as I used to do. 
Hence I will try and write what I hope, under God, may 
be of use to you. But at the outset I would have you know, 
that what I am going to tell you is all strictly true, 

B 
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Well now, as it is usual with ministers to take a text as 
a sort of starting-post, I think I cannot do better than take 
one. But my text is to be very short. Boys, you know, 
are not fond of long texts, as they have often to repeat them 
when they get home, or at school next day. T — R — Y ! 
That's my text. 

I. T. T stands for thought, I need not tell you, for I 
am sure you know it too well, that there are many kinds 
of thought. There are good thoughts and bad thoughts. 
Thoughts that come from God, and thoughts that come from 
Satan, and our own bad hearts. There are thoughts about 
time, and thoughts about eternity. Thoughts for the body, 
and thoughts for the soul. Angry thoughts and peaceful 
thoughts. Selfish thoughts, or thoughts about what we shall 
get and have ; generous thoughts, or how we can help 
others. But out of the many thoughts which pass and 
repass the mind, it is one kind of thought of which I want 
now to speak. It is that sort of thought which boys have 
when they hear or read of others. They hear or they read 
of men who have been useful men and happy men, and, 
what some people call, great men ; and they think, " Ah, 
but they never were as I am. They must have had what 
I have not. They had good homes, or great friends, or 
plenty of money, or what not ; and all this was the secret 
of their success. This was why they became such useful 
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men or such happy men." Now, dear hoys, these are very 
wrong thoughts ; for, in most cases, those who have hecome 
great men and good men, had not, as hoys, what you speak 
of. For too often it is that when hoys have such good homes 
(as they are called), or great friends, or so much money, 
they think they need not give heed to our text — TRY. 

II. R. R stands for Riffht, When we are ahout to try 
to do this or to do that, it is well to think, " Is it right ?" 
And as it may he hard to know now and then whether to 
go here or there, or whether to do this or that, is right, I 
will tell you a very ready way to find out if it is right or 
not. Think of and repeat over, these four short words, 
** Thou, God, seest me." This will he almost sure to 
decide the matter. And if helped to do what is right, take 
my word for it you will be a ten times' happier boy, than if 
you take your own way, and do what is wrong. 1 will tell 
you why. I knew a boy once to throw a stone — a very bad 
practice, mark — and with that stone he broke a window. It 
was dark, and he ran away. But he thought, '' Is this 
right ?" Should I like any one to ser^'e me the same ? So he 
went to the shop, and told the person who kept it, that it 
was he who had broken the window. Now it was at first 
quite a task — really an^^ffort — to do this ; but he was all 
the happier afterwards. He could not have passed that shop 
without thinking of the broken pane, if be had not gone 

b2 
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and done what was ri§M, It is mueh the easiest and rnncli the 
best way. Again, I knew a boy once who had a very proud 
heart; he thought a great deal too much of what others 
thought of Mm, But one day he was put to a very severe 
test. His master sent him upon an errand. It was to go 
to a shop in a very fine street, where a good many ladies 
and gentlemen used to deal, and to ask the shopkeeper for 
a halfpenny which his master said he owed him. The boy 
walked up that fine street, and, thinking what he had to 
do, said to himself, *' I'd sooner pay the halfpenny myself 
a dozen times over ; but would it be right ? Did not my 
master send me ? Are not his commands all the same, 
whether it is for a penny or a pound ?" So, feeling it was 
rights into the shop he went ; and, when asked what was 
wanted, said, his master had sent him for a halfpenny. It 
was a trial, but it was a irimnph, too. Why? it was 
right, 

III. Y. Y stands for years. A year seems a long time 
when 365 days have to come and go before it ends ; and 
when five, or ten, or fifteen years have to pass away ere such 
things as boys set their minds upon can be had. They are 
apt to want patience, and to say, " Oh, it's no good to think 
of it. Why should 1 try ? What's the use ?" This is any- 
thing but right, and too often leads to what is wrong. If, 
on the other hand, the mind was set, first, to think, and. 
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secondly, to d^i what was right, it is strange how quickly 
months and years seem to glide away. 

Well now, dear hoys, having given you a few thoughts 
upon my text, I shall proceed to prt>o/. I shall show you, 
from plain matter of fact, that it is of use to TRY ; and this 
will hring us to oar first chapter. 




CHAPTEE I. 

Alfred and John — Uncle and Nephew — Their early Days, 
and how they came to live together — The Sick- Bed — 
The Dying Mother so happy — The Hymn — The be- 
reaved Husband — Goes to Sea — John's Sorrow — /Alfred's 
Sympathy — Their Friendship — Death of Richard and 
Louisa — Their Funeral — The little Mourners. 

|0]!ffi years ago there were two little boys — 
uot brothers— but though there was only a 
year-and-a-half between them m age, they 
^toud related to each other as uncle and 
nephew. It seemed very strange at first to 
Lear the younger salute his companion with, 
" Uncle this," and ** Uncle that," but this, after a time, he 
discontinued; and each called the other by his Christian 
name. Well, though they were not brothers, still they lived 
in the same family, and under the same roof; and I will tell 
you how this happened. When John (that is, the younger) 
was about four years old, his mamma was taken very ill. 
He had then a younger brother named Kichard, and a little 
sister— quite a babe — named Louisa. Soon after this babe 
was bom, his mamma became so weak and delicate, that fears 
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\yere entertained about her recovery ; and, alas ! these fears 
proved to be correct. She got worse and worse — weaker 
and weaker — until at length she died. But hers, as far as 
she was concerned, was a happy sick-bed, and a joyful death ; 
for with the great Apostle Paul, she could say, " I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuatlei;! that He is able to 
keep that which I liave committed to Him against that day." 
Look at the engraving. 




There is John's dear mamma upon her sick -bed ; his papa 
weeping ; John looking up with an expression, " Don't cry, 
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papa I" Alfred and little Richard on one bide of the bed ; 
and Jane — a faithful nurse, of whom I shall afterwards have 
to speak— on the other. I will give you a proof that she was 
happy, though she knew that her end was very near. Her 
husband was standing by her bed-side one day, as well as 
some other members of her family. Addressing him in her 
usually affectionate manner, she said, " My dear, I wish you 
would sing that sweet hymn, 

" Oq Jordan's stormy banks I stand/' 

" I will read it to you, my dear," was his reply ; " but our 
hearts are too sad to sing it:" and then he read those 
touching lines : — 

" On Jordan's stormy banks I stand. 
And cast a wishfal eye ; 
To Canaan's fair and happy land. 
Where my possessions lie. 

" Oh the transporting, raptnrons scene. 
That rises to my sight I 
Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight. 

" O'er all those wide-extended plains 
Shines one eternal day ; 
There God the Son for ever reigns. 
And scatters night away. 
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" No chilling winds or poi«'noiia breath. 
Can reach that healthful shore ; 
Sickness and sorrow, pain and death. 
Are felt and feared no more. 

" When shall I reach that happy place, 
And be for ever blest ? 
When shall I see my Father's face, 
And in his bosom rest ? 

" Filled with delight, my raptor'd soul 
Could here no longer stay ; 
Though Jordan's waves around me roll. 
Fearless I'd launch away." 

I cannot but add, may you, my dear Boys, and I, have 
the same heart-cheering prospect, when brought into the same 
circumstances. 

Well, as I said, John's dear mamma died ; and after she 
was gone, the house was so gloomy, and everything so be- 
spoke his sad, sad loss, that John's beloved papa resolved to 
give up house-keeping, and once more go to sea. His furni- 
ture was, therefore, sold off; the house closed; and John 
and his little brother and sister went to reside with their 
grandparents. It was here that John and Alfred became more 
closely united. No two youths could be dearer to each other 
than were these. Morning, noon, and night, found them side 
by side — heart was entwined about heart ; they were as one ; 
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moat near and dear. John's papa's going to sea again was 
deeply trying, not only to himself, but to his whole circle of 
kindred and acquaintance. Scarcely had he time to recover 
from the shock of that aad separation from one so tenderly 
and deservedly loved, ere he felt it his duty to separate also 
from those who had before so cheered his little circle. It 
was a mournM day, when Jolm's beloved papa hade him & 
long farewell, and, embarking at Portsmouth, sailed for 
Jamaica. He knew the uncertainty of life, and felt that 
ho might soon be called to bear further painful losses. 




Here is John's dear papa shaking hands with his father- 
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in-law (Alfred's father) ; and John and Alfred at their feet ; 
whilst an uncle takes Richard upon his knee: 

Alfred saw John's sorrow upon his papa's departure, and 
he resolved, as far as in him lay, to make up the loss. What- 
ever they had been before, they were to be still more de- 
voted now. They were to be bosom-friends indeed. They 
walked and talked by day ; and commonly by night were 
deep in conversation long after they had retired to rest. 
They had a tolerable share of toys ; but their delight, for 
most part, was in books. Whilst the book of books was ever 
near them, in their bed-room they had three long shelves, 
and these well filled with history and narrative. 

But, as though their attachment was as yet incomplete, 
another circumstance arose to cement the bond of union, 
and to bind them (if possible) yet closer to each other. 
Richard (John's brother) one day was taken very ill ; he 
grew worse and worse, and speedily died. Here was an- 
other void, which made John turn to Alfred, as if to say, 
" Make up this further loss." Three days had scarce elapsed, 
ere Louisa (the babe) was seized, and she died too. There, 
at either end of the sofa, lay these precious ones, lovely in 
the sleep of death. Many went to the house of moummg, 
to gaze upon a scene so touching. But one now remained of 
that interesting trio; but one of a group about which a 
father's love and a mother's tender devotion had so entwined. 
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Once agam the moorners meet — and the coadiea come to 
carry to a mother's j^rrave the sacred relics of her aflfepring* 
One they were in life, and scarcely in death divided. Bee 




those two devoted youths, as they ait side by side, upon their 
mournful mission. — Wliat are tlieir words — ^what their re- 
fiectionB — as they gaze upon those tiny coffina, and listeD to 
the measured tread of horses ? What means that deep-toned 
bell ? What this halt? What this procession ? What those 
aolemn words, as they echo o'er these tombs, " I am the 
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resurrection and the life ?" What this open grave ? What i 
that hollow sound, as *' earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust," drop upon the ear ? 




CHAPTER II. 

Youth the best time to suffer — Discipline a good beginning of 
life — Produces thought and carefulness — The spoiled Son 
— His extravagance and after-fall — His father dies — 
The rich Merchant — Indulged Children — His Death — 
Their Fortunes — Their Failure — The FoUy of Looking to 
Friends — The advantage of Self -reliance — The Book of 
Proverbs and its Claims — The Sweets of Wisdom. 

^^Y last chapter was sad. It could not be 
otherwise. Had I drawn a veil over the 
lacts there-mentioned, I should have failed 
to show the nature and ground-work of the 
union that existed between John and 
Alfred. I hope in my present, but especially 
my future chapters, however, to take a more cheering view 
of the course these two youths were to pursue. It is said in 
the Scriptures, that " it is good that a man bear the yoke in 
his youth." By which I understand it is well that in his early 
days he should have such tests and such trials as should lead 
him to form a just view of life, and that he might then know 
for himself what the world is, and what he might expect in 
passing through it. If the days of youth were all sunshine, 
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and clouds never obscured his &ir heavens. He would form 
opinions of life so bright and so promising, that disappoint- 
ment must follow. Thousands are thus deceived, and hence 
lay the foundation of future restlessness and discontent. 
Whereas, if in their early days they have been sobered by 
care, thoughtfulness and caution may be looked for as the 
good result. 

Perhaps a simple example will best explain this. 

Jonathan knew a youth — an only son — whose father 
being in what is termed easy circumstances, and very indul- 
gent, he was in the habit of receiving all he wanted. His 
every wish was granted. However large or extravagant his 
desires, they were always complied with. He knew nothing 
of denial or restraint. At last he was sent out into the world. 
He was placed to a profession. As he advanced in years, his 
claims were larger and more frequent. His father was at 
length no longer able to supply his wants. The young man 
thus, for the first time, disappointed, rebelled. His father 
soon after died ; and he whom (under God) prudence and 
care might have directed into a thoughtful course, speedily 
became a wanderer and a vagabond. Had he '* borne the 
yoke in his youth," very different might have been the 
issue! 

Jonathan was also acquainted with a large and at one 
time respectable flEimily. The head of it had been very sue- 
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c^ssful as a merchant. His children wei*e much indulged. 
Self-denial was little, if at all, known in that family circle. 
At length the parent died ; and, when his property — large 
as it was in itself— came to he divided amongst some twelve 
or thirteen children, ^1200 or £1500 each was hut a small 
sum to sport with. The same expensive hahits were indulged, 
until each and every one was reduced to within a shade of 
pauperism. Had the several members of this large house- 
hold "borne the yoke in their youth," they had known better 
how to have taken care of the little wealth which, well ap- 
plied, might have made them comfortable for the residue of 
their days. 

The looking too much to parents, rich uncles and aunts, 
or kind relatives and friends, is most injurious. Jonathan 
would affectionately caution his young friends against this. 
It crushes that self-reliance which, as a human means j is so 
necessary to cherish. It is an old saying, and contains a 
great deal of truth, " God helps the man who helps himself." 
It is " the diligent soul is made fat" as to time-things, as well 
as to eternal things. 

As being in keeping with these remarks, Jonathan would 
urge upon his dear young readers the careful perusal of the 
Book of Proverbs. The sayings of the Wise Man (if stored 
up in the heart) may be a great help as well as a timely 
preservative. " My son,*' says Solomon, " despise not the 
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chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of his correction ; 
[this is to bear the yoke in his youth) for whom the Lord 
loveth He correcteth, even as a father the son in whom he 
delighteth. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. For the merchandize of it 
is better than the 'merchandize of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies : and all 
the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand ; and in her left hand 
riches and honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to them that 
lay hold upon her ; and happy is every one that retaineth 
her. The Lord by wisdom hath founded the earth : by un- 
derstanduig hath He established the heavens. By his know- 
ledge the depths are broken up, and the clouds drop down 
the dew. My son, let not them depart from thine eyes : 
keep sound wisdom and discretion : so shall they be life unto 
thy soul, and gi-ace to thy neck. Then shalt thou walk in thy 
way safely, and thy foot shall not stumble. When thou liest 
down, thou shalt not be afraid ; yea, thou shalt lie down, and 
thy sleep shall be sweet." 



CHAPTER III. 

The Study of the Scriptures — The Nurse — Her Mistress's 
Dying Word — Jane loves her Memory — She reads-^Is 
blessed — Prays with and for her youthful Charge — The 
Blessing of a praying Servant-^The Godly Step-sister 
and Aunt — Her Influence upon the Youthful Mind — The 
Affliction, its Influence — The Voice of Fact~-^Martial 
Music — The Soldier's Funeral — Thoughts of Heaven-^ 
Alfred and John — Their Cheerfulness — Home-comforts 
and Home-pleasures good as a Preservative, 

|]X his last chapter Jonathan recommended to 
his youthful reader the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. It has reminded him of a touching 
\ scene at the death of John's beloved mamma. 
^3^jf/ Her last request to the nurse was expressed 
in these words, " Jane, read your Bible," 
Jane loved her mistress ; and, when she was no more, oft- . 
times thought of her dying wish. She gave heed to it. 
She did read her Bible day by day; and from that tune 
forward, the fruits of that reading were to be seen. As she 
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followed the motherless children to their new home, often 
would Jane take Alfred and John to her own room, and, 
bending the knee in prayer, would entreat the Lord to bless 
them. She was earnest and fervent. Prayer with her was 
no mere doty, but a privilege. She felt it good to be able 
to go and pour out her sorrows and her wants into the ears 
of Him who hath said, " Call upon me in the day of trouble ; 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me ;" '' Acknow- 
ledge Him in all thy ways, and He shall direct thy paths." 

Oh, what a blesdng is a praying servant. How many a 
dear youth has had to date his first serious Impressions to the 
counsel and the care of a prayerful domestic. 

But Alfred and John were favoured also in another re- 
spect. Not only had they godly parents and grandparents, 
but the step-sister (4 Alfred and aunt of John was a godly 
person too, and she, for a time, undertook the education of 
these youths. Doubtless to her kind solicitude was to be 
tntced, in measure, their early formation of character. Her 
devotion to thdr interests was extreme. The repeated afflic- 
tions and bereavements with which the family had been so 
painfully femiliar, gave tone to her counsel, and tended in no 
small degree, to confirm her statements. It was no mere 
matter of hearsay. It was not that such and such things had 
occurred, or perdiance might occur, but there was the pre- 
sence of the fact. And, as they lived in the outskirts of a 




large naval anJ military town, and just at the close of a long 
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and eventful war, how would the frequent sound of marti^ 
music, or the witnessing of a soldier's funeral, arouse reflec- 
tion, and carry the mind even of those youths into the world 
where those near and dear to them had entered. These va- 
rious circumstances comhined, tended much to check and 
control that orer-elatedness of spirit which is so common in 
youth. 

The reader must not, however, imagine that Alfred and 
John were dull, and lacking cheerfulness. Such was far from 
being the case. They had their set hours for study, and be- 
tween those hours abundant recreation. Being so nearly of 
an age, — ^related to each other, — ^and brought together under 
such peculiar circumstances, there was a oneness of taste 
and feeling, which was a source of ever-iiew delight. Home 
was their citadel ; they cared not for ovl-door companions ; 
hence bad associations were avoided, and an unmensity of 
evil saved. 

Alfred and John had cause for thankfulness in that all 
reasonable sources of home-pleasure were afforded them. 
Parents and guaxdiana might save themselves much after- 
sorrow, and the otyects of their care many a snare, by mak- 
ing home ti attractive ai possible. Alfred and John had 
their play-groiuid as vdl as then: play-room ; they had also 
their littie povitaj-pstif and niche in th^ flower-garden, as 
well as a bed for mustard-and-cress, or early radishes. In 
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their little garden, on one occasion, they planted some labor- 
nnm seeds ; from these sprang two lovely trees, one of which 
still flourishes as a memento of those early days. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Difference of Disposition — John hasty ^ hut more prudent — 
His self-government — Alfred timid, hut thoughtless — 
Curiosity dangerous — Need of shunning the very ap- 
pearance of evil — Their Visit to Devonshire — The Ram- 
ble^^ Soldiers and their Companions — The Temptation^— 
Alfred^s indiscretion — John*s firmness and affectionate 
reproof— The danger of going in the way of evil — Both 
Preservation from Sin, and Pardon for Sin, ascribed to 
God. 

K^SjSP^^^ and closely united as these two de- 
voted youths were, a difference of tempera- 
ment was soon perceptible. John was far 
before Alfred in strength of mind and fixed- 
ness of purpose. It is true that he had a 
hasty temper^and an occasional outbreak of 
that temper involved him in many after-regrets. He saw 
and felt how wrong was the indulgence of passion, and never 
did a youth more earnestly struggle with himself. He was 
ever on the watch ; a^d there cannot be a doubt, that his 
keen sense of right and wrong, and the early discovery of 
his own personal weakness and infirmity, led to that caution 
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and prompt avoidance of evil which so strikingly marked his 
riper years. On the other hand, Alfred, though deeply sen- 
sitive, and the subject of timidity and fear to an unusual 
degree, was less watchful, and much more easily led astray. 
There was a curiosity and inquisitiveness about him which 
led him to hover about, and parley with temptation, where 
John, with the utmost promptitude would have exclaimed, 
** How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against the 
Lordr 

The after-career of these youths was widely different. 
Alfred encountered ten-fold more suffering than John : and 
to the fact just mentioned may be ascribed the distinction. 
Hence Jonathan would urge upon his dear young friends 
the ** abstaining from all appearance of evil.'* True it is, 
that Alfred, in common with John, was singularly preserved, 
and in both was verified the gracious assurance,—" Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and, when he is old, he 
will not depart from it ;'* but of Alfred, it may be said, 
notwithstanding, he was "saved by the skm of his teeth." 
Many and many a snare did his own incaution, want of 
firmness, and idle curiosity, lead him into, where John 
would have rushed from the very first approach of the 
tempter. One simple &ct will prove this. Alfred and John 
were one Midsummer upon a visit in Devonshire. They 
were now youths of 15 to 17, or thereabouts. One day they 
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were walking round the sea-coast, very near some large 
barracks, when, upon a turn of the road, they suddenly fell 
in with a number of soldiers and abandoned women. In- 
stantly these shouted, and charged the youths with coward- 
ice. Alfred halted, but John walked on; and presently, 
when Alfred came up with liim, " Alfred," said John, " it 
was wrong to have stopped;" and so it was. Much evil 
might have been the consequence. It was, to say the least, 
a partial yielding to temptation. Alfred, in too great a mea- 
sure, forgot the injunction, " My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not ;" ** My son, walk thou not in the way 
with them ; refrain thy foot from their path " (Prov. i. 10, 
15). '* Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and 
pass away." '' Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee. Ponder the path of thy 
feet, and let all thy ways be established. Turn not to the 
right hand, nor to the left: remove thy foot from evil" 
(^ov. iv. 14, 15). Much, as has been intimated, of Alfred's 
after-anguish— 'and he had no small portion— may be ascribed 
to his want of abiding by the golden rule of shunning the 
very path of the wicked. " Can a man take fire in his 
bosom, and his clothes not be burned ? Can one go upon 
hot coals, and his feet not be burned ?" (Prov. vL 27, 28). 
Hence both Alfred and John may well argue the point as 
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to wbkh the greatest debtor to God's free and sovereign 
grace : John, who had strength to resist the very semblance 
of sin, or Alfred, who might well again and again say, " My 
feet were almost gone, my steps had toell nigh slipped ?" 
(Ps. Ixxyii. 2). Certam, however, it is, that neither in the 
one case nor the other, w^ there tlie slightest cause for 
boasting ; but well might each exclaim, " Not unto us, 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy 
mercy, and for thy truth's sake." (Ps. cxv. 1.) 




CHAPTER V. 

The Love of Boohs — Cheap Publications — Their Introduce 
Hon — Magazine Da^ — The Binder^ s-^The Young Book- 
wormsy and the Library '^Sunday Afternoon Readings^* 
Juvenile Biographies, and their Suggestions — Wish to he a 
Missionary — Desires for Authorship, Printing, and Pub- 
lishing—The Welfare of Others— -Such Thoughts to he 
Cherished — Generally the Forerunner of Good — God to 
he acknowledged — The Dispensations of Providence^ 
Try, in spite of Difficulties. 

IJ^^X^^HE love of Alfred and John for books I 
t r iPlftWfciTT spoke of in a previous chapter. Above all, 
however, the Scripture was their choice. 
At night each placed his Bible under his 
pillow, that so, if roused at early morn, 
they might read. Their books being ranged 
over the head of their bed, were so much the more accessible. 
At that tune cheap publications were little known. " The 
Sunday Scholar's Magazine" and " Child's Companion" were 
amongthefirstcheap issue. These were carefully collected,and 
in due time bound. The first of the month was looked for with 
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special interest, as that would bring a moderate influx to 
their library. Their pocket-money was nearly aS devoted to 
the purchase of little books, which being read, and then 
duly preserved, were, as soon as they w(mld make a good- 
sized volume, taken off to the nearest binder, to be sewn 
together and half-botind. And how anxious were Alfred and 
John for (be given time to pass, in order that upon the pio- 
mised day, they might call for the newly-bound book. How 
casrefiilly was it wrapped in paper ; how mmble their steps 
homeward; how general its exhibition through the &mily 
Circle ; how fresh the uit^!^, whilst submitted in tbe new 
covering, to another j^Shlsal; and, lastly, how attMbtfve in 
their eyes its appesAul^, Siebsn ran^ with ted, iM hrdwn, 
and green, upon tb^ bodk<^elves. 

So great was their taste for books, and such was tiinr 
fondness for reacting, ^% on many a Sunday afternoon, be- 
tween the hours of service, would Alfred and John be found 
seated side by side, even m a hay-loft, perusing with deep 
interest some fresh addition to their library, or volume which 
had aforetime afiforded them instruction and pleasure. Jove- 
nUe biographies always gave them great delight; and the 
mind of at least one of them (if not expressed) was so often 
impressed with the. idea, '* What a del^htfiil thing it would 
be to be a Missionary, How nice to pritU these books, and 
what a privilege to be able to write thenu Oh, what a 
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happy thing this irould be. Men miglit have all the world 
for me, if I could but do this. Oh, wbat a useful art, and 




what au enviable ^ oslticn — a Mmister wbo^ from botli pulpit 
and press, might publish to his poor f, row-sinners the great- 
ness of salvation by so gracious a Saviour/' 

As this ardent tlesire, and these feelii gs, have very much 
to do with the sequel of this little history, Jonathan would 
pinuse for a moment to urge upon hia beloved young readers, 
not the crv&hing but the theii^Mng cf such thoughts, when 
thus impressed upon the mind, not as a mere passing wish, 
but as a sober, settled desire after some lawful pursuit The 



great object that Jonathan has in writing this little volume 
is to encourage his dear young friends in these their lawful 
and becoming wishes. He would say, Away with the idea, 
that it is an unlikely thing — an impossibility ; that it is un- 
reasonable to suppose you should ever attain to such and such 
a position, or that such and such desires are the least likely 
to be gratified. • In all probability they are to be granted. 
The wish almost invariably precedes the realization. It is 
in the wise ordainings of Providence, that a certain taste 
for this, that, or the other puisuit, should go before its 
opening out or accomplishment. And the same God who in- 
fuses these desires, when looked up to and acknowleged, 
does by little and little remove every inpediment, and ac- 
complish in and for those who seek Him, " the good pleasure 
of his will." Even in the common, e very-day dispensations 
of Pbovidence, the diligent and persevering man attains his 
object, if so be it is a lawful one ; how much more those 
who have grace to wait upon Him, concerning whom Solo- 
mon s<4ys, " In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths" (Prov. iri. 6.) Lookhig to God, and lean- 
ing upon Him, Jonathan would have his dear young friends 
remember our text — make it their watchword — and, in spite 
of all difficulties and discouragements, — TRY. 



CHAPTER VL 

An Example — Jonathan's old Friend, the Bookselter^-His 
Son — DeUcacy and Reserve — Love for Study — Desire 
for the Ministry — Enters CoUeye — Is Ordained — And 

becomes the acceptable Cvrate of The Youny Country 

Printer — Goes to London — Disappoitttmaii — Tri&i — In- 
troduced to a London Establishment — Proyresses — Perse- 
veres — Selected by His Employer as his Successor — 
Commences Business-^ Succeeds — Marries — Becomes a 
Happy Husband — A fend Father — An independent 
Tradesman. 

jjEllHAPS this may be the best place to give 
an example of the good resulting from per. 
severance. Jonathan called one day upon 
an old and valued friend, a bookseller, and, 
af^er some general conyersation, made 
special inquiries about his &mily. '' They 

are all well," said he, " and going on very satisfactorily. 

But there is one," he added, alluding to a tali delicate young 
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man engaged behind the counter, 'Hhat I cannot understand. > 
He is always poring over bis Greek Testament, Latin Gram- 
mar, or something of the kind. His heart does not seem in 
the business/' 

"Indeed," said Jonathan ; " have you any idea how his 
taste lies ?" 

" No," was the reply. 

** Well, let me tey blm. Perhaps he is a little shy of 
exptessing himself to yoii, as his ^Either, or to one of his own 
famfly.'* 

So saying, Jonathan presently walked towards him, and 
begani — 

" Well, T '0, and are you happy at this kind of 

work?" as he stood sorting and serving sundry kinds of 
publications. 

** Not very, thank you.'* 

" Indeed ! Is there anything else you would prefer ?" . 

He was silent ; not a word would he speak. 

"If your mind," continued Jonathan, " is set upon any- 
thing else, now is the time to say so. You have a kind fa- 
ther, whose delight it would be to do all in his power to fur- 
ther any reasonable request." 

Still there was a pause. 

"Now let me entreat you to speieJc^ if there is anything 
pressing upon your mind." 

D 
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• ** Well, then," said he, trembling, and with the tear stadr. 
ing to hie eye, and a flush to his pallid cheek, ** I wish to he 
hi the GhuFchr" -- . 

" Oh ! very good !" was the answer. Let fis tby what 
can begone/'. 

" His heart," said Jonathan, withdrawing from the young 
man, aad once more addressing his fyither, 'Vis set upon the 
Ministry." 

The &ther listened with becoming solicitude — ^with a. 
parent's interest. His children had been well trained. Him- 
self the most persevering and honourable of men, had incul- 
cated in his children, not only habits of industry, but/of the 
utmost self-reliance. Each was in great measure self-taught, 
and few families were more remarkable for .their sound, judg- 
ment — good sense — and general information. 

** What is to be done ?" at length said his fetther. 

" ^ St. Bees', or King's College. 

Inquiries were promptly made about both the. above Uni- 
versitiefi, which ended in the young man being speedily 
entered as a student in the latter. He applied himself 
closely; he tried to master every difficulty as oiqc by one 
they were presented ; he succeeded to the astonishment of 
every one. Having completed his. Collie-course, and taken 
out his degree, he next presented himself as a candidate for 
ordination, havmg been promised a .title by .an Xocumbent in 
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LnQcadure. He passed the Bishop of M ^^ — -'a exami- 

nation most creditably ; 'was ord)|med ; and is now, with le-! 
novated h^th, and a zeal becomfng that high and holy office 
to whishiie has been admitted, folfilliiig the arduous duties of 
the Curacy of > ' ^ 

.:8o nuteh for .teying. This is one ! instance out .<tf the 
illultitude? that might be quoted. Let, one more suffice-^ 
a case which is equally wdl known to Jonathan.: Some 
years ago, a youth called, in company with his ^ther, upon 
an extensive London printer. " I have brought my son up 
from t}» country,*' said he, " to place him in a London office; 
but not being, satisfied with.appeaiiances, I have called to ask 
if you will take him ?" The &ther was so eamest,^.and the 
son so akudous, that tiie employer could not resist theappeal* 
He had tried previously by letter to put the applicai^t 'ffSyhy 
stating what was the fact, that he had no vacancy.; But the 
&ther being a member of the THY Company, ^6ald^4iot,4t- 
seems, be put off; and having, as stated, gone to London, in 
quest of another situation for his son, called personally upon 
the party in question — a good example for all who are dis- 
posed to TRY, to adopt— and by renewed efforts, succeeded 
in his object. The youth was re^ceived into the Establishment. 
In spite of all the temptations which were thrown inhis way,and 
the many allurements that were presented, by his companions 
in htbour, he kept both heart and hand steadily fixed upon 
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his oiie object. He made more than ordinary progress ; ez- 
pen^nce was added to merely theoretical knowledge ; his em« 
ployer looked on with satis&ction and pleasure. At length, 
hii mind being directed to other porsoits, he proposed to re- 
linquish business. Successorship was ofiered to this youth— 
now a young man. For a time he shrank from the reqK>nn- 
bility; he pleaded youth and inexperience. He consulted 
feiends, and they discouraged him. But with a condderable* 
amountof that astonishing stamina, TBY^ in him,^^ and felling 
back i^mihat noble principle, which, under God, Jokasban 
wants to mstil into his dear young Mends— namely, self-re- 
liance—he at length fell in with the proposal. A certain 
portion of stock and materials was placed in his hands : his 
capital in hard cash was but ^n pounds; he tried ; he suc- 
ceeded ; that young man is now a devoted husband — ^a fond 
father^^ prosperous tradesman — and in possession of some 
thousands of pounds. 





CHAPTER VII. '" "-'■ 

Alfred, and John againr—The Copper-plaie^Fir^ aiten^ 
Ut PriMing — Want of Ink — Suhntiiute — Impression — Fat- 
lure, andwhtf f — Cmri$^e — Determinatim (a Tr^ a^n — 

Infant-school Ryhme. 

JHE young reader will, I am sure, pardon tte 
iligreasion of the last chapter ; and I am 
pleaaed to think, that ho irill he now anx- 
ious to r^oin our two little heroes^ Alfired 
and John. I spoke ftbout their interest in 
boolcs, and thek wiah to write and print 
them. Just about this time, an old name-phte— that is, an 
old copper-plate, with John's papa's name engraved upon it 
— came in their way. They thought this a prize indeed, 
and a good opportunity for trying to print ; but how was this 
to he dono ? The common writii^g ink was of no m^ ; they 
could not fiH tho indentions in the plate with thai, withbnt 
stainmg the siir&c6 likewise ; and then the impTcasion would 
he of no service, TLeir object, theiofore, was to make a 
composition with more substancp than the common writing 
ink^ as a mere liqnid was of no nse ; so at last tboy got some 
kind of kmp-b!ack, aud» rubbing this Into the letters which 
were cut out on the plate, they then laida pieceof writmg paper 
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orer all, and, pkcing a Btone upoa that, left it durm^ school- 
hours. Immediately upon tlieir return from scliool, they W€iit 
with no small anxiety to try their sncceas* They raised the 
stone, and ih^n with the utmost care removed the paper. 




There were the letters, it was true, but indistinct ; there was 
a want of sharpness and clearness- They were not at the tune 
twaie, that copper-plate pnnting-ink must be specially pre- 
pared ; the plate itself made warm by gas or charcoal ; and 
a much sharper and more powerful pressure brought to bear 
^pon it than their very primitive method of a stone. 
- ■ However^ though theur first attempts at printing bad no 
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claims to a stall at the London, Dublin, or Paris exhibi* 
tions of 1851 and' following years, still Alfred and John 
,were not -discouraged. They were not so easily beaten. 
They lutd no notion of throwing both plate and ink aside, 
and saying, " It's of no use to tby." "/<»»T had no 
place in tiieir creed. Oh the contrary, the ide&s expressed 
in the following Infant School Bhyme would best explain 
their feelings : 
- .'/: :.::- »TU a IcMcm you tlionlcl heed. 

Try, try, try agaib. 

If, at first, yon don't succeed. 

Try, try, try again. 

Then yonr eonrage ihould appear. 

For if yon will persevere, ^ 

Yon wUl conquer, never fear. 

Try, try, try again.- i 

• Once or twice, though you should fail. 

Try, try, try again. 
If you wonld at last prevail. 

Try, try, try again. 
If we strive 'tis no disgrace. 
Though we may not win the race ; 
What should yon do in that case ? i 

Try, try, try again. ,^ 

If yon find your case is hard. 

Try, try, try again. 

Time will bring yon your reward. 
Try, try, try again. 

AH that other people do, 

^Why with fMitienoe should not yon F. '.) 

- " " Onfy keeptbis rule in view. 

Try, try.^ry ag»n. • - - 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

Copper-plate Pnniing too hard for Begmnen — Letter-press 
prejerable — Alfred's errand— The Offiee-window — First 
sight of FrinUng — John and Alfred conferring — 7hdr 
acquaintance with a young Printer — Visit to a Printing- 
office — Book-Iabeis, 

5OPPER* PLATE pnnUng was mther a 
serious begmning for these two juveEiles- 
They might have tried their hand with 
better success at the letter-pres3j if so be 
they had fiimished themselveg with an 
olpbaliet or two of types, a little pad for 
iukiri^, and a small groove for holding the letters with a 
handle for pressing ; but at the time ef which I speak, Alfred 
and John knew nothing of such things. 

By degrees, however, they came to know more, A little 
circiim stance helped tbem on their way. It happened that 
Al&ed was one day sent upon an errand for his fatlier. He had 
to go into the town in the outskirts of which they hved. In 
passiog through one of the sti'eets ho saw an old-fashioned 
window with small panes of glass, cut diamond-fashion. He 
thought it strange, ajidj looking in as he passed, he saw a 
man and boy engaged just within Bide of the window, i'irst 
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Ihere were two uprights of wood, say three inches thick hy 
dz inches faroad, and ahout eight feet high ;. then there were 
three or four cross-pieces of ahout three feet long, which hraced 
the two uprights together ; in the centre of two of these 
cross -piece? 
was fi-^ed a 
Jvhdofscrew 
apd attached 
to this alopg 
handlewhich 
upon, being 
pu)led over, 
ir ught 
do^nathick 
piece of tim- 
ber, or iron- 
faced slab, 
upon a sur. 

iace of wood^ which was made to ran in and out upon a soi;; 
nt tramwQ'y. i^ U this seemed a strange sort of proceeding to 
Alfred, and at first he could not understand what it meant ; 
but presently he saw a boy step foiward ixom the rear of 
one of the uprights, and with two large black pallets that 
he held in his hands, thump away upon something which 
lay upon the fiat sur&ce. In another moment the man placed 
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a blank s^eet of paper upon a frame-work to his right handr-^ 
tamed it down-<-H:olled it under the cross-piece to which the 
screw was fixed, and then with all his might pdled over the 
longhandBie. All-this was passing strange^ << What can thd 
man and the boy be at V said Alfred to himseli But almost 
before the thought passed through his mind» the-mm tui^oefl 
the sur£skce back again, and^ xaisii^ the frame upon whidi he 
had just before phiced ,the sheet of white paper, there to 
Alfred's amazement almost amounting to ecstasy, was a large 
bill, in clear, bold type ! Alfred was enraptured. ** This is 
printing !" said lie to himself. *' I know how it is ddne now.^ 
And if he were interested before, he was tenfold more inte- 
rested now. He waited and waited, and saw the same opera- 
tion gone through again and again, producing a fresh placard 
at every turn. Time at List warned him, and reluctantly 
leaving so pleasant a scene, he ran the rest of the way, to 
make up for the time thus lost on his errand. 

At night Alfred and John had much to talk about, yoU 
may 1)0 sure. Though the former hieid got some insight mto 
one part of the process of printing, there were still some 
difficulties in his mind. What were those types from which 
the bill was printed, and how were they put together in the 
haa from which they were struck off? Thus Alfred reasoned 
with himself. 

At length I^ some means, he and J<^ became acquainted 
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with a yodng ^nriiiter. !He \v^ the son of a Vidow ; aad 
Wibghoyrmttch these boys werO interested ip the iput in 
Svhich hef was being indtnieteS, he proposed to take the 
^Id^ to show him the- whole process.. This was a wonderful 
,treat to Alfred. It was to him. about the most diarming 
scene he liad ever witnessed. There was a large Twm, aQ 
^Und, and in the centre of which were arranged a numbeir 
of ^frames, 
with a mul- 
titude of 
small com- 
partments, 
each of ^, 
which was ^1 
occupied by a 
separate let- 1 
ter. . More- 
over, there 
were types 
from the tini- 
est size to a 

letter half as big as one's head; and then, unlike the tall 
wooden frame which he had seen before, there were some 
three or four modem presses, all iron, and of different sizes 
and strength. 
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Soon after tliis ArUmr was taken ill, and John for some 
days went to school alone. One afternoon, however, a little 
parcel was placed in Alfred's hand. He opened it, and to 
Im joy what should it contam but hi^ own name printed in 
Ml, with that of his bebved companion, as joint Ubrarum? 
Strange as it may seem, this simple circumstance so roused 
Jiim, and diverted his mind from his illness, that it proved a 
more efifectual remedy than all the medicine he had taken. 
He was better from that hour. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Joihiis Papa '-Letters — Lessons — Anxiety far his Boy — 1%' 
didn Bows and Arrows — Tlie Indian's Scruples-^Hgrror^. 
of War. 

JETTEES often ^mved from John's beloved 
papa, and oh such letters I Not only were 
they full of interest, but they breathed the 
langmgo of one whose nund had been 
p^^ blessed by affliction. Under God, they 
''^^ had taught him to build his hopes not upon 
time, but eternity. He saw that this was only the pathway 
to that ; that his stay on earth could, at most, be but a few 
years ; and then it might be said of him as of others, " Our 
fefhers, where are they? and the prophets do they live for 
ever?' Such had been the intrusion upon his little circle, 
that he knew full well how true the saying, " What is your 
hfe? It is even a vapour that appeareth for a little time, 
andihen vanisheth away." He Imew, because he had proved 
it in his own 6ad case, that all below the sun is ^'vanity and 
vexation dT q^iHt/' He had lyeen tai^ht that '' Ihid was iiot 
his rest, it is polhited.'* " - " ... 

But be never fbrgot his boy/ Most, if not all his letters, 
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contained one for him, written in a neat clear band, and 
breathing most fervent desires for his welfiare. All his homan 
hopes now centred in his bved and only boy. That he 
mi^t grow np to be a good and useful man was the 
one wish of tis heart. Solrry indeed am I, that letters which 
t^ere so ceuteMly preserved, are now not forthcomii^ and 
cannot, consequently, form part of this volume. 

One of these letters was 
one day accompanied by a 
present, and what do you 
think it was? Tw(ffjid]an 
bows and arrows for 
Alfred and John. ^* It was,** 
said Mr. L., ** with much 
difficulty I could procure, 
them. When I asked one 
Indian to sell me his, he 
refused^ sayu^i it was his 
only defence. With the 
arrows I have sent," con- 
tinued Mr. L., **1 have 
be^ at Jfiwsh puns to ex- , 
tract Che poison." The bows were about seven feet long^ the 
arrows from three to four ; towards the top of the latter, for 
about ten or twelve inches, the wood was dij^tl^ j^«jited 
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in a diunond form, and in these grooves was concealed poison, 
80 that if the arrow should £ul to pierce a vital part, it might 
securethedeathof itsvictimhypoison. Neverdoestheingenuity 
of man present itself m so painful a light, as when directecL 
to the iigory or destruction of his fellow-man. How dread- 
ful is sin in all its aspects. 




^ CHAPTER X. 

JohrCs love for Literature^ Alfred's for Commerce-^John 
more persevering than Alfred — Fowl-keeping'^ Their 
losses — Danger of Insolvency — The Walk — The Hail' 
storm — Prosperity — Reverses — The rescued Bird, 

5OUKG as they were, a diflference of taste 
already began to show itself in these two 
boys. The one was deeply interested in 
commercial pursuits — ^the other equally so 
in literary matters, r In the one there was 
a quickness of thought, but slug^hness of 
action ; in the other perhaps less invention and origmality, 
but thorough industry, and the most praiseworthy perseve- 
rance. 

Of the two, most certainly the latter should be the exam^ 
pie. However desirable quick-thoughtedness and keenness 
of apprehension may be, closeness of application and a deter- 
minate perseverance are more to be sought after. This 
better comports with our motto— TRY. Such was the deter- 
mination of John, that he has been heard to say, *'I have 
had to read such and such, over and over again, even eight 
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or ten times, before I could catch the meaning, or master it ;" 
^ whereas, it is not unlikely Alfred would have laid it aside 
at a second or third reading, as a hopeless matter. 

The different taste of these boys, it has been said, began 
to show itself early. Alfred's commercial life commenced in 
the purchase, wholesale, and vending retail to his school- 
fellows, of half-a-gross of lead pencils. With the profits and 
pocket-money, both Alfred and John set up a poultry- 
yard, the produce in eggs of which were to be disposed of all 
the year round at one penny each. But soon after they com- 
menced operations as poulterers, they were likely to have 
become bankrupts. Their poultry yard was confined ; there 
was no nm for their fowl ; more band-feeding was necessary : 
barley being dear, and the weather cold, the outlay far ex- 
ceeded the returns. In fact the fowls were chilled, and there 
were no eggs. Our young speculators were in a fright as 
well as a fix. Upon application to the seller of the fowl, 
stating that they did not come up to his representations, he 
said, "Wait 'till there is a shower of hail, then you may ex- 
pect some eggs." Taking for granted he must know, the 
patience of our young friends was taxed a Uttle longer : they 
Went on buying and feeding in hope, but still no eggs. At 
length, one afternoon, having gone with Alfred's venerable 
father a distance of some two or three miles to walk ; upon 
returning, the hail for which they had so long and anxiously 
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been wishing, came on. The boys' hopes were directly 
raised; and, begging his Either to excuse him, Alfred ran 
on to see what success in the egg- way. Singular to say, he 
found an egg in the nest ; and, from that time forward, the 
hens continued to lay. Alfred set it down to the hail ; and 
bemg somewhat inflated with their success, he thought to 
have two eggs a-day from each hen, because he happened to 
hear one of them cackling, as if for laying. 

Unmingled prosperity, however, is not good ; so Alfred 
and John found it. Hence they had very soon to meet an- 
other reverse. Either by malice or through accident their 
live-stock was endangered. One of their hens had its leg 
broken — ^this was a sad, sad affair ; the two boys were in 
great grief ; but instead of killing the hen, and selling her 
carcass, an experiment was tried. Friar's Balsam, and sun- 
dry small sticks and bandages. This happily proved most 
successful. After a few weeks the hen in question was as 
strong and as hale as the others. 

Again, they had another check. They had been on a visit 
to some relatives at a distance, and, upon starting home- 
wards, were presented with a pair of fowls: they had brought 
them in safety a distance of 250 miles, and were well pleased 
with their success, when just as they were letting go the an- 
chor of the ship, one of the passengers gave a shout ; the hen 
had broken out of the basket, and was flying over the side 
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of the steamer, into the sea, when Alfred, attracted by the 
shout, rushed forward, and happily caught the hen by the 
leg, just as she was •flying ^^yer the gunwale. 
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CHAPTEH XI. 

John^$ taste for Learning — Impatience at Play — His first 
attempt at blank verse — The Grammar* school — Earlt/ 
religmm mpre$shns^^The dark-room — Fortitude — The 
foll^ of Fear. 

^4/*(g3^^^0HN, after aU, waa litUe mor« tlmn wljat 
^^^^iS^-^l tradesmen call a " fil6ej>iiig partner" in the 
caucem. He was more for books 
than buaiaess- Nay, ho became so bent 
jJ^^^^i<?J/ upon the attainment of knowledge, that he 
"^"^ now frequently had not the patience to stay 

and play out a game, but would actually on a sudden run 
away, and leave Alfred in the lurch. This was anything 
but pleasant to the latter. But John had the benefit of it 
in after-day ; he was well repaid for all his pains. He was 
scarcely twelve years of age, when he wrote a piece of blank 
verse of some hundred and My lines, which, without his 
knowledge, the Editor of a highly respectable provincial 
journal readily accepted for insertion. Soon after this, John 
was placed at a grammar-school, as intcoductoiy to a Univer- 
sity course. The tenor of his miad at this time may be 
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seen by one or two cireumstaoces which are worth mentioiuxig. 
His grandmamma had, on one occasion^ been praying with 
her fiunily, as she was wont to do, when, upon ris^ig from 
their kn^^s, John modestly said to her, " Grandmamma, 
you prayed that we might be made the monuments of God's 
sparing mercy. We are that. Should you not rather have 
prayed that we may be made the suly'ects of his saving 
grace ?'' Again, alter a sermon, he was commonly prepared 
to give a dear and intelligent account of it. His tone of 
mind, and superiority over his companion, might also be 
seen by otha: facts. When very young, and before 
John's family circle was broken up, he and Alfred hap- 
pened to be sleeping in a dark room. The latter, though 
the elder, was alarmed, and roused the family, whilst John 
in vain, with the utmost calmness, sought to quiet him, and 
pacify his fears. Again, at a somewhat later date, upon the 
death of an uncle, Alfred's eldest sister took John by the 
hand to show the corpse. John walked calmly up to the 
couch, whilst Alfred barely entered the room, and stood 
tremblingly at the foot. The moment the face was uncovered, 
though John stood composedly by, Alfred made a dart out 
of the house to his home, in the greatest possible terror. 

Moreover, at a still later day, and when both Alfred and 
John were anived at years of.maturity, the former had been 
summoned borne by the sudden death of a bebved sister. So I 
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speedy was her illness and death, that deoom|>osition instantly 
setting in, Alfred was not allowed to see her ; hut previous 
to his arrival, of his own accord John had gone several 
times, in the stillness of the night, to the room where she 
was lying, to gaze upon her sacred remains. 

Dear boys, there are those who are martyrs to fear where 
no fear in reality is. How desirable, then, the seeking after 
and the cultivation of a steady fixedness of mind and purpose. 
Bravado, or a careless defiance of danger, is one thing ; but 
a cahn consideration of difficulty, and corresponding resolve 
to meet it, quite another ; the one is to be avoided, the 
other cherished. And, in a youth's after- course in life, how 
much good, under God, will accrue from the exercise of 
thought, watchfulness, and care. 




CHAPTER XII. 

John ds an Orphan — Promptings to perseverance — Hisforc' 
thought — ** Prevention better than cure " — Alfred more 
heedless, and, in consequence, the greater Sufferer — A Cau- 
tion — John benefitted by others^ trials — Alfred in need of 
an adviser, 

JERHAPS the fact of John being leffc an 
oTpliau liad much to do with the formation 
of his character. Notwithstanding the 
kindness of friends — and that was un- 
bounded—there is no doubt, that the recol- 
lectiou of his dependent position would 
oftentimes present itself to John's mind, and prompt him to 
exertion. It is equally probable that it begat thoughtfulness 
and prudence. It was often said within hearing of these 
youths, " the young especially should think before they 
speak;" certain it is, that in John's case, he would ever 
*' think before he acted/' He would carefully weigh the 
matter, and learn to view it in all its bearings ; and thus a 
flaw might be remedied here, and a failure avoided there. 
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which but for this forethought might have followed. On the 
contrary, Alfred was more the creature of impulse. He 
scarcely gave himself time to think, but acted for most part 
on the spur of the moment He might ahnost be said to act 
first, and think after. Hence through life Alfred met with 
many a bitter disappointment, and was the subject of pain 
and regret, which a little more foresight might have avoided. 
It has been said that Alfred suffered tenfold more than John, 
and to this simple cause very much of his sorrow might be 
ascribed. Dear young readers, try to think of this. May 
this little work have this happy tendency upon your minds. 
Forget not, as you read, that it is plain matter of fact which 
is here brought before you. 

Fond as both these youths were of reading, there is not 
a question that the one turned what he read to much better 
account than the other. John gained by others' experience, 
whilst Alfred had to learn for himself. Hence his frequent 
pain and anguish. Alfred thus stood in need continually of 
a kind, judicious adviser, whilst John was that, for most part, 
in himself. It is not improbable that it would have been of 
immense advantage, could these youths have journeyed 
through life together ; their course, however, was destined to 
be, at least for a time, totally different. They walked in 
close and endearing companionship up to a certain point, and 
their after-course was in very opposite directions. Contem- 
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plating these youths as they walked hand in hand, and heart 
bound about heart, it could scarcely have been supposed 
that their after-career would have been so unlike. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

The Mourning Letter — John's Father dies in Jamaica of 
Yellow Fever^-The Death-bed Scene — His Diary — 
Anxiety for his far-distant Boy — The Family-register — 
The interleaved Bible-^A fitncefrom the Tfmh» 

SPOKE in my last chapter of John being 
left an orphan. The reader will remember 
it was in consequence of the death of his 
dear mamma, and afterwards of his brother 
and sifter, tliat he and Alfred became so 
closely united. After so great a loss, how- 
ever, he still had one left,, and thot^h but one, yet in him 
centred all that was kind, affectionate, and tender. But 
there was anotiier affliction in reserve for John. The post 
one morning brought a letter as usual, but it was written in 
another hand, and its black border and seal, bespoke addi- 
tional pain. The letter in question was opened by John's 
beloved grandpapa, and in it was found the mournful tidings 
that John's dear fether was no more ! Whilst residing at 
Kingston in Jamaica, and just after he had spent a delightful 
evening with some Christian friends, he returned home — ^was 
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seized with yellow fever, which, in the short space of three 
or four days, ended hia valuable life ! 




^part from that Christian circle ui tho midst of which ha 
moved, and by whom he was so highly and deservedly es- 
teemed, it waa painful to think of him as kngmshing upon the 
bed of pain, so far, far away from his own immediate kindred 
and friends. How vivid to bis recollection must have been 
that former death-bed, the first indication of the breaking up 
of his own loved circle. Truly he might have fell — and his 
own tliary and letters seemed to imply it — tliat he was speed- 
ily to rejoin one whom on earth he had loved so well. It 
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was his doubtless to rejoice in the iiBict, that in that better land 
upon which he was about to enter, there should be no more 
death, nor sorrow, nor sin ; that there God would wipe away 
tears from all &ees ; and that former scenes of suffering should 
in very deed have for ever passed away. But there was one, 
notwithstanding, for whom he was willing to linger eyen in 
this vale of sorrow. There was one on whose Accoimt he 
would have eheerfully consented to postpone hb bUss. 
There was one whom he would have loved personallj t9 hfive 
*' trained up in the way that he should go, so that whia he 
W9M old, he might not depart from it." But that loved one-^ 
h|i own darling boy — was far, far away ; too foroi^df not in- 
d^ too young — ^to soothe a father's dying pillow ; too remote 
to baAe those throbbing temples, and to moisten the parched 
lips. But, in the interval of consciousness, his loved boy was 
upon his heart ; and his name and claim put before the God 
and Father of all his mercies, with an intensity of fervour and 
devotion. His dying words, wrote a friend, were on behalf 
of his loved but far-distant boy ; that God might guard and 
guide him here, make him useful — and at last, receive him 
into his own everlasting embrace. 

I have before me at this moment his family Bible ; and, in 
the register which is prefixed, I find inserted in his own hand- 
writing the following : 

'' Louisa, the wife of BichardD. Lane, and mother (tf the above 
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three eliildren, died on Tuesday monuDg at 12 oVslock, 25th No- 
Yember, 1817, of a consumption, after a lingering iUness of eight 
months^ which idie was enabled to bear with Christian patience 
and resignation; aged 27 years and six months. In heri^alk 
through life, and in her death, she left a blessed testimony to the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus. Her last words were, that her 
hope was founded alone on the blood and righteousness of Jesus. 

" in her, her afflicted family has lost an affectionate wife — a 
dutiful daughter— a tender mother — a kind sister— 'and a sin- 
cere friend. 

** She looked well to the ways of her household, and ate not 
the bread ef idleness. Her children shall rise up and call her 
blessed : her husband also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters 
have done viftuously, but she excelleth them all." 

In the same register, in the handwriting of dear John 
himself, after the record of the death of his youthful brother 
and infant sister, is that of the death of his beloved papa, as 
expressed in the following terms : 

" Richard Dickenson Lane, Sen., died at Kingston, Jamaica, of 
the yellow fever. May 5th, 1819, and was buried in the English 
burial-ground at that place. 

''As we believe, that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also that sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him," 1 Th. iv. 14. 

Thus it will appear that Mr. Lane did not outlive his be- 
loved wife two years, and during the interval two of his 
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three children having died, John was bereft of all within that 
short period. 

Upon the arrival in England of Mr. Lane's books and 
clothes, after his decease, a BiUe, which seemed to have been 
his own special reading-bible, was given to Alfred. And the 
state of his mind might have been traced by the particular 
marks and underlinings which it contained. They had evi- 
dently afforded the deceased great comfort, The comer of 
nearly every leaf was turned down, pointing to some special 
verse or line. The 28th Psalm was braced, and under it was 
written, ** Graciously given in answer to prayer, 23rd March, 
1.819 f this was but little more than a month before he died. 
Will the reader turn to it, and see how suitable such a portion 
for one in Mr. Lane's circumstances, bereft and destitute, on 
the one hand ; and, though at tbe time ignorant of the fact, 
upon the very threshold of an eternal world, on the other ? 

Oh, that my dear young readers may, through the same 
sovereign mercy, be enabled to say, "The Lord is my 
strength and my shield : my heart trusted in him, and I am 
helped : therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth, and with my 
song will I prsdse him." 

Ere this little book is closed we shall see how far Mr. 
Lane's hopes and expectations were fulfilled in reference to 
his son. That they were confirmed m his own case, there 
was also abundant proof. He left among his papers a diary 
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rich in ChristiaD knowledge and experience ; his last entry in 
which was made only three or four days before his death. 

As a key to the state of his mind and his own personal 
knowledge of the thii^ of God, it may be mentioned, that 
the comers of sundry leaves were directed to these portions: 
" And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee ;" 
(Psal. ix. 10 ;) " fear the Lord, ye his saints ; for there is 
no want to them that fear Him,'' (Psal. xxxiv. 9 ;) "0 God, 
thoii hast taught me from my youth : and hitherto have I 
declared thy wondrous works," (Psal. Ixxi. 17 ;) " Neverthe- 
less I am continually with thee : thou hast holden me by my 
right hand," (Psal. Ixxiii. 23;) " Thou hast forgiven the 
iniquity of thy people, thou hast covered all their sin," (Psal. 
Ixxxv. 2 ; ** Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday," (Ps. cxi. 9 ; 
" Kemember me, Lord, with the favour that thou bearest 
unto thy people : visit me with thy salvation" (Psal. cvi. 
4); "This is the Lord's doing; it is marvellous in our 
eyes," (Psal. cxviii. 23). 

Again the last chapter of the Book of Ecdesiasties, as well 
as many portions in the early part of the Boeik of Proverbs, 
were specially turned down; and is il i|Ol iaore than likely 
that as he read that divine injunction, *• Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
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pleasure in them f his heart went up in fervent breathings 
to the Lord, that his own dear, but far distant boy might have 
grace to " remember his Creator in the days of his youth ?*' 
Dear, dear youthful reader, as " he being dead, yet speak- 
eth,'* may you have grace to hear ; may the simple marks 
in that precious Bible prove to be as so many finger-posts in 
Divine Providence to your consciences, effectually calling 
upon you, " so to number your days, that you may apply 
your hearts unto wisdom ;" that you may learn the answer 
to the all-important question, " Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way?" namely, "by taking heed thereto, 
according io ihy word,^' 




CHAPTER XIV. 

John stm at School— Mfred leaves Home— Parental Admo- 
nition — Home-pangs — The lonely Walk— The Privileges 
of Home — Jonathan's Recollectims -^ Regrets — Parents to 
he loved and cherished. 




fOW we must return to John and Alfred 
themselves. The former, we have said, 
was placed at a grammar-school ; the latter's 
mind being set upon commercial pursuits* 
was placed on trial in a printing-office, some 
twenty miles away. This of necessity led 
to a separation ; and bitter moments they were when John and 
Alfred parted upon yonder shore, and when Alfred (just 
turned thirteen years of age) first quitted the parental roof. 
It was a trial, and solemn were the words of his beloved 
parents : "You are going to leave home," said they, " and you 
will meet with many temptations ; but remember we are clear 
of your blood/' This pierced like an arrow to Alfred's heart ; 
he was young, and sanguine too ; and his ardent desire to 
leani the art upon wkich his mind had been so long and so 
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devotedly fixed, bore him up ; but he little thought of all 
that a boy's leaving his own dear home entailed. He never 




left home so cheerfully afterwards. It was a novelty then ; 
but, as that novelty wore away, it beccome harder and harder 
every time to tear himself away from the embracea of those 
he so tenderly loved. On one occasion, some three or four 
years after this, he had left home in the mommgi and had 
reached his 4estination, but his home-pangs overpowered him ; 
and he turned round, and set out upon hh return-journey of 
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twenty long miles. When scarcely a third of the distance, 
night set in. He found himself on the horders of a dark 
hleak common, over which there were various paths leading 
to very different places. He felt his desolation, and the 
liability of losing his way. He knelt down upon that barren 
heath ; and, putting his trembling hands together, prayed the 
Lord to take care of him, and to guide him aright. He rose 
—walked on — and reached his home just after midnight. 

Ah, dear young people, what a mercy it is, in times of 
separation from friends, or in seasons of heart-sorrow, loneli- 
ness, and desolation, to know and feel that there is One 
always at hand, and always able aud willing to hear. Do 
you not remember the story of Jacob, and of his leaving his 




home? What a dreary journey hist how solitary his lot 
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that night when, wearied and sad, and because " the son was 
set, he took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep." Little did he 
then think who was so near to him — who was condescending 
to watch over and to preserve him. Hence when he awoke, 
after his eventful dream, he exclaimed, ** Surely, the Lord is 
in this place, and I knew it not. And he was afraid and 
said, How dreadful is this place ! this is none other than the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven." '' And Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and will keep 
me in this way that I go, and wiU give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father's house 
in peace ; then shall the Lord be my God : and this stone, 
which I have set for a pillar, shall be God's house : and of 
all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee." Jacob always afterwards loved to think of and 
occasionally to visit Bethel. It was a phice very dear to 
his remembrance. It was where he may be said to have set 
out for heaven. He there commenced, as it were, a double 
journey — that of this life, and that of the life to eome ! It 
proved, indeed, to him to be the very " gate of heaven." 
And though Jacob had plenty of trouble after that, yet he 
had always the God of Bethel to go to. The patriarch 
proved, as did the Psalmist, that ** when his &ther and his 
mother forsook him, then the Lord would take him up." So 
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that when Jacob drew near to the end of his days, and was 
about to bless the two sons of his long-lost bat now restored 
Joseph, he said, " God, before whom my fathers, Abraham, 
and Isaae, did walk, the God which fed me all my life long 
onto this day ; the angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads." 

Oh, dear young reader, be it your mercy to seek, and to 
find the self-same God ; for though Jacob is dead, and pro- 
phets, apostles, and martyrs, yet the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob still lives ; still He sits upon the throne of grace 
"waiting to be gracious ;" and still His language is, "I love 
them that love me, and those that seek me early shall find 
me." 

Moreover, may the dear youth whose eyes now run over 
these lines learn to value more and more the privileges, 
the blessings, all the fond endearments of home I Nothing 
(humanly speaking) can make amends for home ! It is 

Home, sweet, sweet homel 
Be it evtHT so hamble, 
TJbere's no place like home ! 

Parents I dear parents! oh the privilege! How does 
Jonathan's heart bleed over the memory of long-gone pa- 
rents ; and even now, old as he is, the thought will occasion- 
ally arise, " Oh, what a boon to have one hour's converse 
with the dear departed ones." Though he was deemed, for 
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most part, an obedient boy, yet, even at this distant day, 
there are recollections of selfishness and a want of a more 
becoming consideration, that deeply, deeply wound him ; so 
that Jonathan sighs over the language as somewhere 6x« 



I grew np selfish, fall of thoughts and eares 
For my own good, hot nnconcerned for theirs : 
I gave cold service ; bat the smile that cheers. 
The softer tone, that soothes decliniDg jears : 
These I withheld; they felt it. 
And the dart that wounded them 
Now rankles in my heart. 
They had their failings : ah, dear parents. 
How those few infirmities have vanished now. 

Yea, twenty years and more have rolled away, since 
Jonathan betrayed a little impatience when his loved mother 
was seeking at a certam terrace a friend. Not succeeding at 
this or that door, she persevered ; ^ tried ; Jonathan was 
fidgetty — ^impatient ; that loved one looked — she spoke not 
— but oh that look, so full of love, and tenderness, and pity 
— ^it has pierced Old Jonathan to the heart a thousand and 
a thousand times since ; and he has thought again and again 
of the scene pictured to him in early days — ^the little girl 
with tearful eye bending over her mother's grave, exclaim- 
ing, 

Ah, if she wonld but come again. 
I think rd vex her so no more. 
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Dear, dear boys, take an affectionate warning word from 
one now passing the downhill of life — who was once a son, 
and has now long been a father — ^be watchful, tender, courte- 
ous to t^em who will be ffours but a very few years at most. 
Oh, learn to think and feel for them before you think and 
feel for yourselves. Give them, next to God, the Jint place, 
the other will follow as a matter of course. Nor will you 
be losers thereby, but immense gainers. You will enjoy 
by such a course a satisfieustion, pleasure, and joy, which 
nothing earthly can afford. 




CHAPTER XV. 



Alfreds first Voyage-^ The Debtor's Ward-^WanUiogivehis 
Money — Enters a Printing-office — Progresses — His Jeh 
low Apprentice — Master's Son a young Tyrant — 7%e daHy 
Cross — A Dinner-scene — Alfred^ s removal, 

W elder brother took charge of Alfred on his 
way to the town where he was about to be 
located. At that time steam- vessels were 
scarcely known. Sailing-smacks, as they 
were called, used to ply between the ports ; 
and on board one of these Alfred's brother 
and himself took their passage. Some three hours brought them 





to their destination. The first building they passed after 
landing was a prison or debtor's ward, from the grated 
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ivmdow of which, tied to a pole, was a tin-hox, with the 
words, '* Please to remember the poor debtors," pamted 
on it Alfred's first impression was to put at least a part 
(if not the whole) of his little pocket-money mto this box^ 




for he thought it such a sad thing for these poor 
prisoners to be pent up there. This his first essay had 
to be gently checked by his more prudent brother, as 
doubtless he foresaw such a course, followed out without 
thought or consideration, would soon ensure for Alfired 
himself the poor debtor's fate. It was an early lesson cer- 
tainly, and perhaps was a pretty plam proof of how much he 
had to learn. 
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Alfred's progress in printing was most rapid. His heart 
was so set upon it, and he was so resolved to tbt, that he 
** learnt the cases " — ^that is the round-about position of the 
alphabet in its different compartments — ^in little more than 
an hour. He then soon learnt to " compose "—that is, 
to arrange the types, one by one, and line after line, in the 
'* composing stick." Then the ''imposing," which is to 
plac e the types so composed in an iron frame, and transfer 
them from a flat stone or iron surface, to the press, where a 
proof-sheet having been taken — read by the author's copy, 
and corrected (should there prove to be any mistakes) the 
given number of copies is then struck off at the press, and 
the type distributed, or put back into its varied compartments, 
to be reset or composed in another form. 

Alfred was little less than enchanted with his new occu- 
pation. He gave his mind to it. He steadily, perseveringly 
applied himself. Hence he speedily overcame every diffi- 
culty ; and in a few months outdid a fellow-apprentice, who, 
for want of interest, had spent nearly seven years to littie 
purpose. 

But, though Alfred had a kind master, his patience was 
about to be put to a very severe test. Soon after the elder 
apprentice had completed his term, the employer's son was 
taken into the printing-office. He being the only boy, was 
petted and humoured by his mother. He became, in conse- 
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quenoe^ a disobedient, self-willed boy. Alfred soon saw bow 
matters were; for be bad not long been an inmate of the 
boiise» ere tbis boy made an attack upon bim. Alfred 
resisted, and, being the bigger of the two, got the mastery. 
For this be received a severe lecture from his master's wife. 
He then foresaw he must take his choice of two evils, namely, 
either to submit to the boy in question, or render his tempo- 
rary home uncomfortable by constant disputes with the mis- 
tress. Of the two evils, he thought the former tbe least ; 
and what be endured in consequence was beyond expression. 
For years, without naming it to a creature, he suffered 
a yety martyrdom. The boy was a perfect tyrant. 
Every annoyance that be met with from other quarters, he 
vented upon Alfred ; and the more patiently the latter bore 
it, the worse the former seemed. At length matters came to 
a crisis. That wicked boy began, as usual, to irritate, in 
.order to raise a quarrel ; and then, seizing a heavy broom- 
stick, actually broke it in two across Alfred's arm. How it 
was the arm itself was not fractured was astonishing. This, 
however, was too much for Alfred. He could bear it no 
longer ; and, with one blow, he felled his persecutor to the 
ground. But the moment he had done so, hia heart re- 
lented ; he ran, raised him, and set him upon his knee, whilst 
the stricken youth vowed he would have his revenge. 
Thus matters went on for some three years ; and it seemed 
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at times as thoi^h there would never be an end. But €k>d 
ordered it for the best. It proved to be one means of teach- 
ing Alfred the vanity of all things here. It served to open 
np much of the wickedness of the human heart, both in him* 
self and others. It checked his natural buoyancy, which 
might have run him into the most ruinous excesses, now that 
he was no longer under a parent's eye ; and, together with 
the tender-watchings of an elder brother, was one among 
other means of leading him to the footstool of mercy, in quest 
of the forgiveness of his sins, and that adoption whereby he 
might be privileged to cry, Abba, Father. Many a smUe, 
therefore, from the God of the whole earth, was that hapless 
youth the means of procuring for him he so persecuted. I 
say hapless, for Ids career was a lamentable one. He went 
from bad to worse, though he had warning upon warning. 

On one occasion a part of the family were sitting at 
the dinner-table. As was oftentimes the case, this youth 
raised a dispute with an elder sister, and, to establish his 
point, blasphemously wished what he was eating might choke 
him, or be his death, if it were not true ; he had scarcely said 
the words, ere what he was eating, lodging m his throat, he 
sprang from the table, and rushed from the room, in a state 
of suffocation. His face turned black, and he was almost 
gone. It was a distressing scene. But, instead of its hum* 
bling him, the moment he recovered, he renewed his abuse. 
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Through God's sovereign grace and mercy, Alfred had 
now learnt to pray. He had found in God a Father and a 
Friend indeed ; and at times he would beseech the Lord to 
remove him to a more congenial sphere; to place him where 
he might find a kindred spirit : for how differently was he 
circumstanced now to the time when he had enjoyed the dose 
companionship of his beloved John. 

At length, and in the most remarkable and unexpected 
way, the Lord answered his prayer. He took him from that 
persecuting youth ; but, strange as it may appear, instead of 
placing him among God-fearing persons, he had now to take 
a situation in the midst of a number of blasphemers. He had 
not now one persecutor merely, but several, who sought day 
by day to entangle and to injure him. The malice of 
one rose, one day, to such a height, that he tried to 
strangle Alfred. He was a tall, powerful man ; and, seizing 
him by the throat, he thrust him up into a comer, and how 
Alfred escaped was marvellous. But in that, as well as in 
a variety of other instances, he saw most dearly thepreserv* 
ing and delivering hand of his God ; and, even in those early 
days, was permitted to learn his first lessons out of the pro- 
mise, *' No weapon formed against thee shall prosper ; and 
every tonjgue rising in judgment against thee thou shalt con- 
demn." 



CHAPTER XVI. 




Consequences of Disohediencc^Ths widowed Mother — ffer 
Death — The sad Death of a Blasphemer — Sickne^ and 
Death of a ga^i ymng Worldlmg, 

(HE young readier m^^y want to know what 
became of Alfred's opponents* The firat 
may truly be said to have '* brought down 
the grey hairs of his parents with sorrow to 
the grave," Some eighteen months after 
he had left, his first master died ; and, as 
Alfr^ stood by his coffin, gazing upon his wasted fimrne, hiB 
widow said* " I do not mean to say, that your leavmg was 
the direct cause of his death ; hut he was never the same 
afterwards. I said to him one day, • Why, how is it you da 
not take the mterest in the printing-office that you used to 
do ?* * Because/ said he, (speaking of his son) *he is so per- 
verse, whilst Alfred and I were so comfortable together/ '* 
The son, after his father's death, continued a wild and most 
te career* His poor widowed mother had long dis- 
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covered her mistake, and felt the sad effects of her unwise 
indulgence. Her son hecame a constant source of dread. 
She would wait his return home, at all hours, night after 
ni^t, in a pitiable state of suspense and mental pain. At 
length she died; and her son's business having come to 
naught, the last Alfred saw of him was just after he had 
been liberated i^om prison, to which he had been conunitted 
upon some political offence. 

The tall man before spoken of, died in a poor-house, quite 
insane. He was a fearful blasphemer ; and, in his proud 
defiance of religion, would sometimes say to Alfred, " If you 
are within fifty miles of me when I die, I will send for you 
that you may see how I die." Poor man ! he little thought 
how near and how sad bis end. 

Another, in the same establishment, equally opposed to 
religion — a blasphemer, and given up to every species of 
what the world calls pleasure, was one day suddenly taken 
ill. His mind had been set upon going to a certain ball which 
was about to be given ; but a press of business preventing 
he was so disappointed that he was compelled to withdraw 
from the printing-office, and take to his bed. In a few days, 
from a stout bale young man, he had fiallen away to a com- 
parative shadow. He left his bed — ^walked round the office; 
and, as though doubting his return, took leave of each of his 
former companions, went home, and shortly after died. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

The Use of Trial-^ Tends to Watchfulness and Prayer-— The 
Election -^Sunday Employment — Conscientious Scruples-^ 
Their TriumpK 

fHETHER Alfred was right in keeping his 
trial to himself, in reference to his master's 
floQ, 13 a question. He had just cause for 
complaint ; and perhaps, by clearly stating 
his c^^, matters might have somewhat im- 
proved. But be this as it may, there is not 
a doubt that the trial was of great service. It has been said 
how unwary he was ; how prone to be thrown off his guard, 
and liable to be led into evil He had just reached a most 
critical age ; and God, in his great mercy, so wrought, that 
first the tyrannical youth, and after him, those sundry perse- 
cuting young men, should almost of necessity lead him to 
keep watch over both his tongue and his steps. He knew 
that they were always on the alert, striving to catch him in 
his words, and seeking occasion against him. Though pain- 
full to bear, this was a blessing m disguise. It led him to 
pray. He had to ask day by day, for wisdom, and grace, 
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and strength ; and tiines without number, he saw that ** God 
was on his side/' and that he bad no real cause " to fear 
what man might, do unto him." 

Two &cts will help to show this. For a few weeks during 
a general election, there was an excess of business. Not only 
were the hands employed the greater part of several nights, 
bat also on three or four Sabbaths in succession. The em- 
ployer was an ungodly man, and despised religion to the ut- 
most. Alfred expected orders to come on the Sunday, the 
same as others ; but this he was resolved to refuse. He had 
said he would remain till midnight on the Saturday, and re- 
turn after midnight on the Sunday, but upon its sacred hours 
he would on no account trespass. Bather than do this, he 
would resign his situation. Strange to say, he was made an 
exception ; he was never asked to attend the office on the 
Sabbath. 

This, as a matter of course, excited the jealousy of his 
persecutors, and made them still more angry. Tbey became 
yet more vigilant, in order to detect some flaw in bis 
conduct, and thus to injure him. A plot was laid, that a 
dispute might follow. In the midst of the dispute, the em- 
ployer was called. His own brother was the principal actor 
in the affair. A sti^l^t scmtiny was made, and the decision 
was given against him.)^' He was to pay a fine, or leave, 
TMs he refused to do. M this crisis, Alfred saw his. em- 
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ployer, and said, " I will not be the means of separatiii^ 
brothers, and therefore I resign my situation." ** It is very 
laudable on your part,'' was the reply ; *' but I will not 
accept it. My brother was in the wrong ; and, if he will 
Hot confbrm, the rules of my establbhment shall not be in- 
fringed on his account." 

Some tune after this, one evening the employer Betit for 
Alfred, and said, '' To-morrow at eleven o'doclc, I purpose 
discharging every person in my employ, except yourself and 
one other person." ** I thank you, sir," said Alfred, *' for 
this mark of confidence ; but since you have sebt for me in 
this Mendly manner, permit me to urge you to pause before 
you take such a step. It is a very important one, and in- 
volves much risk. Some of those you propose to discharge 
have been with you for many years, whilst the person on 
whose account you have come to this decision has scarcely 
been known to you as many months. It is possible you may be 
deceived in him." The next day came, and the given hour; 
but no discharge : and, strange to say, the individual in 
question soon after left the establishment, and became a most 
formidable rival. 

Jonathan has dwelt upon these fiacts somewhat at large^ 
in order to convince his young readers, that truth and 
straightforwardness, however they may be tested and opposed, 
wUly in the end, bring their own reward. Men of the world 
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however opposed to godliness, and though they may say and 
do hard things, know at the same time in whom to confide, 
and from what sources to expect the strictest honour and in- 
tegrity. There is not the slightest cause to sacrifice principle, 
or to compromise character : it is the plain, honest, direct 
course which will ever be found to be the best. 

Jo2^ATHAN ardently desires that his dear young friends may 
be blessed with that upright, straightforward principle, that 
win enable them to meet their fellows, not with the shrink- 
ing, downcast look, but that manly — at the same time modest 
— ^bearing which carries truthfulness and conviction with it, 
and must of necessity commend itself. Most strongly Jona- 
than would urge upon his young friends, to avoid everything 
like depth, double-dealing, equivocation, or the not iAieetiog 
any qoestion or circumstance in a fair, plain, above-board 
manner. Should you have done wrong, say ^o at onbe: Bo 
not hide or cloak it, and thus make matters worse. This 
will destroy confidence, the other promote it. And «ince 
there is so little honesty in the WQild, its rarity will cause 
the injured one to forgive and forget the fault, in his admira- 
tion of the sound principles of the offender. Shifting, equivo- 
cation, and lying, are so pitiful ; whilst frankness and candour 
80 to be commended. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Eurl^ Affeotiom — God to he acknowledged — ImprobahilUfes 
^-The Streets of London — Alfred and his Companion — 
The large Bu Uding- ■ Singu lar Coinddence — Eneouragemeii t 
to '* Trg:* 

JOR montlis and even years another train of 
drcumstaoeea proved a very severe test and 
trial to Alfred. His position was one of 
extreme suffering. It was of necessity one 
in wMch no creature could help. The ten- 
derest feelings of the heart were touched, 
without, for a season, any response or sympathy. This was 
another voice in Divine Providence — another invitation from 
Him who hath said, " Call npon me in the tky of trouble, I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me." God was, in 
consequence, souglit. To his footstool Alfred went,. morning, 
noon, and night, for wisdom, strength, submission, courage. 
At the throne of grace, he coald pour out his heart as into the 
bosom of a kind and devoted Friend* Patience was what be 
craved ; acquiescence too ; and an eye to watch, and a heart 
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to feel» the gradoas Providence of God. He felt he had no- 
thing to look to in himself. He dared not trust to even 
the hesc of human fathers. He knew what uncertainty 
cleaved to everything earthly. He saw ** it was not in man 
that walketh to dhrect his steps.'' God only could guard and 
guide him. Hb, and. his alone, were ''the catUe upon a 
thousand hills/' and the gold and silver also. True^ a thou- 
sand difficulties would i>reBent themselves. The furtherance 
of Alfred's wishes deemed out of the question. Much depres- 
sion was oftentimes the consequence. Still, when waiting 
upon Gody he was cheered, and helped to ask for grace to try 
and wait his will, and the gracious openings of Providence. 
" Is there anything too hard for the Lord?" wt^i to.hiwa 
cheering thought. And though his patience was taxed, yet 
God, in his own good time, did, in the most signal and loving 
way, appear, removing every obstacle, clearing His young 
disciple's way, and giving him abundant cause to acknowledge 
and admire Jehovah's wisdom, mercy, grace, and strength. 

It was at a period somewhat earlier in his history than that 
now under consideration — when only about fifteen years of 
age — ^he was on a visit to some relatives in London. He 
was walking one day with a beloved cousin through a certain 
street, when happening to see a huge building in the distance, 
he said, ** George, what a splendid printing-office that would 
make." Strange to say, thou^glr he was only then a youth 
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serving hk apprenticeship upwards of eighty miles away ; the 
hnildlng lUdf occupied, and devoted to a totally^different u«e ; 




yet, a loug tiriic ufrcrwardSj that very youth rented those 
Belf-siinie ]>reroises, aad carried on the printing there upon a 
large scale, for many years. What to all appearance was 
more improbahle ? A fter this, where is the youth who would 
Hifuae to 




. CHAPTER XIX. 

Jolms Pro^res^ at the Grammar- sehool — Prize — Enters 
Cambridge — Fatherly Counsei as to choice of Companions 
-^^The Temptations of a University — Johns principles — ' 
His abstaining from aU appearance of EvU — His College 
Associates and ifieir DevotioTial Meetings, 

(^i^^P^f^'^OUETLESS, my youDg readers would 
-^^MA^M^^.^ now be gkd to hear sometbing more of 
Jubn» We left hira, aa you will remember, 
at a grammar-scbyol, in close pui^uit of hiE 
studies. If I mistake not, tbe present 
Bishop of London was at ibat time Pnnd- 
pal of tbe school After each examination, John returned 
home with a. prize. At length be was entered at Cambridge. 
The husband of the aunt referred to in an earlier chapter, 
took a most lively interest in his welfare. He accompanied 
him to Cambridge, and, having entered him at St* John's, 
left him with the hest and most parental advii^e as to what 
ahotild be his mode of procedure ia a position exposed to temp- 
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tations of no ordinary character. He would meet with taunts 
on the one hand, allurements on the other ; pretended friend- 
ships here, and the most crafty conspiracies there ; this so 
pleasant, that so harmless : all combined, would render his 
position most perplexing, and canse him to need equally with 
his former companion, special grace to repel temptation in its 
varied f^rms and attractions. Both John and Alfred wwe 
now very differently drcumstanced, yet each stood in need of 
that wisdom and strength which cometh down from above. 
Bat, apart from every other consideration, John was much 
more adapted for Cambridge-trials and temptations than 
Alfred ; and herein was the mercy of God shown. Alfred's 
was not the mind to grapple with scenes against which John's 
would present the boldest front. There was too much easy 
compliance with Alfred for a Cambridge-career. Without 
special grace, his disposition would have been sore to have 
betrayed him. The marvel was that he escaped as he did in 
his own position. It was to God alone that escape was to be 
ascribed. He stood repeatedly upon a very vortex. Snares 
were laid for his feet, in which he was well nigh taken again 
and again ; and had he been so taken, ruin must have been 
the result. But, as was said in an earlier page, John was 
blessed with gtace and strength of mind to shun the very 
'•appearance of evil." There was no parleying with him — 
ho trifling with temptation; but his steisidy purpose, fixed 
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prindides, and holy determination, helped him, by God's 
grace, to adopt a coarse, and to follow it out, that saved him 
much bitterness of heart aod keenness of sorrow. True it is 
he had a hasty, passionate temper ; but lie knew it ; and his 
consciousness of that infirmity, led him the more carefully to 
watch over his spirit, lest it should betray him into conduct 
or language unbecoming his position. £Qs conscience was 
exceedingly tender, and the language of his heart unceasingly, 
** Keep back thy servant from presumptuous sins." 

Happily, in most respects, he was enabled to fixna connex- 
ions in his college, where, apart from the frivolity and dissi- 
pation which prevailed around, he met with kindred spirits. 
They had their devotional meetings, and strengthened each 
Qthm»' hearts and bands. Some of those, after fulfilling the 
caigagements of a high and responsible calling as missionaries, 
have since gone to their great account. 




CHMTP XX. 

A fixed Object the Forerunner of Success— The evU tfa 
wavering^ unsettled Mind — John's resolutionr-'His Pro- 
gress at Cambridge — Obtains a Fellowship— r Sick- cham- 
bers of immense practical* /Advantage to the Ministrg-r-.The 
Dging Aunt— John's Record. 

SAID, that, under God, few have their 
minds steadily fixed upon the attainment of 
a certain laudable object, who do not attam^ 
that object. As the laying of a good foiiti« 
dation is to all but half-build the hcfoael 
so the subject well weighed, and the mind 
steadily fixed, amounts to half-attainment. It is the hesita- 
ting, the wavering, the being tossed hither and thither with- 
out any distinct purpose, that ends in defeat. '' He that wa- 
vereth," says the apostle James, " is like a waye of the sea, 
driven with the wind and tossed." " A double-minded 
man," says the same Apostle, 'Is unstable in all his ways.*' 
Hence a cool determhlation — a settled resolution to try— 
accomplishes so much. 
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It iras upon this {dndple John so well soeeeededi His 
mtod liad long been set npon Cambridge ; Jie paved the vnny 
to it- by the most determined persererance ; he attained his 
desire, but that attainment was, in one sense, only to pUice 
him npon the threshold of the good he sought. It was but 
another starting-place — the entrance upon a course where 
new difficulties and fresh dangers were to beset his path. 
Bat he persevered — he tried — he succeeded. Term after 
term placed him higher — higher still. He came off at his 
examination with the greatest credit ; insomuch that towards 
or at the close of his college-course, his fellowship and tutor- 
ship produced him nearly i£800 a-year. 

But the amassing of mere money was never John's object. 
He thought little of it. He was generous to a degree. And 
gratitude was a most pleading trait in his character. Whon 
that beloved friend who had been the principal means of 
placing him at Cambridge, was removed by death, he, in 
torn, became the devoted friend of the widow and the father- 
less. They all resided under the same roof at Cambridge ; 
and at the death-bed of that bereaved one (their early and 
devoted friend and instructress) John and Alfred met. Most 
touching was that scene ; and equally so, when afterwards 
they stood together at her grave. 

Sick chambers and dying beds«-*thoagh distasteful to the 
worldly, the thoughtless, and the gay— ave the loved resort 
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of the BiUe-fttttdent, and funiidi faractical and profitabla 
materials for the pulpit; John, in these cireumstancee, waa 
nnder training for a high and holy service. The following 
are hrief extracts from his jonmal, kept in relation to scenes 
which he was then called to witness : 



Feb. 89, 1837. To me my dearest aunt said, " God bless yon, 
my dear John, follow bard after him ;" and at another time on the 
same daj, urged me to follow on. To W. she said, *** Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way P even by taking heed 
thereto according to thy word.* You will have a hundred temp- 
tations to withstand, but whenever you are tempted may you say, 
" How shall I do this great wickedness, and sin against my God V 
May God call upon you early by his grace, my dear W." 

To E. and M. she said, " God bless you, my dear girls, yoa 
have been kind and good girls to me ; always read jour Bible, 
never neglect it, and pray that God may bless it to you, and then 
you will be happy. Be amiable, and you will be sure to gain 
friends. Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all else shall be added unto you, for godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come." At the same time she pressed the duty of reading' 
the Scriptures daily on H., and reminded her of the gospel privi- 
leges which she had enjoyed here. 

April 11. My dearest aunt has been decidedly worse to-day 
Yesterday feeling extremely weak, the flesh seemed to shrink 
from the swellings of Jordan ; but to-day she ha^ been mercifully 



relieved from any recorrence of the feeling. I mentioned to her 
ihepassage, "The name of the Lord is a 'strong tiorwer ; the 
righteous numeth into it, and is safe." '* Tes," she said, " and 
when I ean go no where else, I ean find refnge there." 

Monday night. May 8. Since I last wrote, dear annt has been 
gradually growing worse. On Friday, reviving a little, she said 
to me, "Is it possible that I am so near heaven P One moment 
in heaven will make amends for all. I know my Saviour, I love 
Him ; and I cannot bear the thought of another disappoint- 
ment. At another time, in reply, when I asked her how she 
was, " Going home. I have been comforted ever since you read 
that piece to me (referring to the account of the peaceful death 
of Bishop Cowper, in the Church of England Magazine) ; and 
when I go to sleep, if not too sleepy, I commend myself to my 
heavenly Father. Oh, my heavenly Father, how I love Him ! 
How my love to Him is increased ! Perfectly happy, perfectly ! 
oh, my Saviour, whether thou take me now or not. Perfectly ! 
Oh, how happy. Come Lord Jesus, come quickly ! My Saviour 
and my Grod ! Tliat is] the sweetest sound that ever strikes my 
ear. I am ready, quite ready for his summons ; longing to be 
gone ; but hope that I am willing to wait his time." 

On Friday, the 12th, she was evidently much worse ; her 
medical attendant entering, said, "You will soon meet your 
little boy." " Yes," she replied, " I shaU soon meet my Saviour, 
who died for me ;" and then expressed her hope that she might 
meet Mr. F. there. Throughout' the day she appeared dying, 
and was frequently saying, "Heaven heatenl"... Inthe even- 



lag ske said to E., " No delftskm, mj dear £., no deiadon." She 
spoke with the greatest ooraposure of her approaehmg deaths aad 
desired ns to pray earnestly that she might soon- be released. 
Daring the latter part of the evemng, I sat by her bed-side^ oon- 
yersing with her ; she was longing to be gone, and full of light. 
About twelve o'clock her breathing became more oppressed. She 
said to me, "My dear J., I wish you bad seen several persons 
die, you would then know whether' I am dying. I thiuk I am 
dying." Her breathing became still more difficult ; we called 
up all the family but the two little ones, and all stood round the 
bed watching for her departure. I held her hand in mine, and 
for a long time when I pressed it, she returned the pressure; tfll 
at length she ceased t^ exhibit consciousness. For some time 
after this I supported her in my arms, and then again laid her 
on the pillows ; she gave one groan as we changed her position; 
in a few minutes after, her breathing gradually became faintm', 
and at haif-past three in the morning of May 13th, 1837; the 
entered into her so-long- wished-for rest, without a sigh or a 
struggle. 

In reference to this, and all such death-bed scenes, may 
we not adopt the language of the poet : 

" Go, child of darkness, see a Christian die : 
No horror pales his lip, or rolls his eye ; 
No dreadfnl donbts or dreamy terrors start 
The hope religion piltows ov his heart. 
When with a dying hand he waves adieu 
To all who love so wdlatid weep m trve. 
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Meek, u tn infant to the mother's breast 
Tnms fondly longing for its wonted rest. 
He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 
Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away.'* 




CHAPTER XXI. 



Heavenly zeal — The Christian's anxiety to tmpjrt — Alfred's 
first Attempt at Authorship — His Success and subsequent 
Defeat — The Review and its effects — Alfred yoes to Lon- 
don — Letter of Recommendation — Timidity — Obtains a 
Situation — Commences Business — Undertakes an Editor- 
ship — Bereavements. 

iiAL is an early fruit of grace m the heart. 
The very reverse of human nature — ^which 
wants to obtain and to hold-^diYme grace 
m no sooner given than its possessor wants 
to impart. He longs for others to partake 
of his peace, his pleasure, his prospects. 
Feelings of this kind actuated young Alfred, when God was 
pleased to " turn him from darkness to light, and from the 
power of sin and Satan unto God." Years hefcre, he had 
thought how he should like to write a book ; and now, with a 
fresh spring and a holy impul8e,he thought to make t^e attempt. 
He wrote a little d2mo., addressed to youth, '*Upon the great 
importance of, and benefits arising from. Seeking the Lord 
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whilst young." Having finished the MS., he sent it to John, 
who had it printed. It took well, and some four or five 
thousand copies were sold in a few weeks. Pleased .with his 
success — and no doubt a vast deal more proud of it than he 
at the time was aware — ^Alfred soon made a second attempt 
at Authorship ; but a fellow Sunday-School-teacher procuring 
an early copy of his new production, urged a London reviewer 
to " cut it up." For such a criticism — our Author being 
scarcely seventeen at the time — ^was not prepared. He had 
no notion of being so severely handled, and very soon made 
his exit fi:(5tn off the publishing-stage. Many a year passed 
before he ventured as an author to appear in public again. 
His next effort, however, was altogether as fevourably re- 
ceived. It was a story founded on fact, and soon ran through 
an edition. But a Uttle prior to this, Alfred, at the close of 
his term, left the country for London. With a letter of 
recommendation, he presented himself to the principal of a 
large establishment.' *' I cannot comply with this," said he, 
" unless I supplant some one else." Alfred would not hear 
of this; and his heart failing him when glancing round at 
the extent of the buUding, he feft pleased rather than other- 
wise at the result of his application. He was very little in 
the TBT-mood at the time. A fortnight after, he called 
again, merely to say that he had done so, when the principal 
offered him a situation. Again his heart misgave him ; and 
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but for the kindness of the gentleman in question, would most 
certainly have declined the offer. That gentleman perhaps 
remembered his own entrance upon life — ^first, as a shop-boy, 
from which he rose to the head of the establishment, leaving 
it for his present more extensive one, with a capital of many 
thousand pounds. It is well when employers iEire mindful of 
their former position, and act accordingly. Encouraged by 
the gentleness of the party in questioo, Alfred entered that 
establishment ; he tried, and in three weeks occupied one of 
the most desirable positions in it. If he had had his choice 
among the hundred and fifty engaged there, the place to 
which he was appointed, would have been the one he would 
have selected. He remained in that situation some three or 
four years, gaining much practical knowledge ; and afterwards 
commenced busmess on his own account, beginning by de- 
grees, and enlarging according to circumstances, until he 
occupied for some ten years the premises spoken of in a pre- 
vious chapter. 

Here, after a season, much domestic sorrow fell to his por- 
tion. At the suggestion of a beloved friend, he — ^in addition 
to the superintendence of an extensive printing and publish- 
ing establishment— undertook an Editorship that involved 
him in the necessity of a special course of training. As it 
has been repeatedly said, Alfred's impulsive temperament 
needed discipline. Apart from this, the position to which he 
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was now called, made such discipline the more indispensable. 
That diaciplme he had — ^m trial upon trial — temptation after 
temptation-— one bereavement rapidly following another. 
First, a sweet boy ; then two lovely girls : next the object of 
his youthful love, and devoted companion of his riper years, 
was smitten. Consumption wasted her delicate frame ; she 
died. So frequently and within so short a period was 




the family-grave opened, that the clergyman of the parish 
(though so used to such scenes) was greatly affected by it; 
and, though in other respects a stranger, was moved with 
deepest sympathy. One incident with regard to the last 
interment may not be unworthy of note, in proof of God's 
timely remembrance of the bereaved and afflicted. All 
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of Alfred's loved ones bad now been cut off except one; 
that a dear, dear boy of from four to five years of age. 
Upon the brink of the fiEunily and oft-opened grave, stood 
Alfred and this last fond relic of his once happy household. 
''Not going to bury me," said he, in his childish uncon- 
sciousness of what a funeral was ; as with his bereaved 
father he stepped out of the mourning coach. ** Not going 
to bury me," said he again, as they stooped o'er the grave, 
to take a last look, and bid a lingering farewell. Oh, what 
an appeal was that I How timely! One remained — and 
though but one-^it served to remind Alfred that he had 
duties to perform which neither cowardice nor selfishness 
should make him willing to forego. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

JohrCs wish to enter the Ministry — Its importance — A matter 
between God and the Soul — Earnestness indispensable — 
His former anxiety about his soul — A weeping Night — His 
alarm whilst Bathing-^Peace by the Blood of Jesus — His 
Ordination and first Sermon, 

JERY soon after taking his fellowship, it 
would seem that John's mind disposed him 
to the ministry of the Church of England. 
Doubtless it had long turned in that di- 
rection ; but it was a matter so sacred as 
seldom to be touched upon; and one which 
had specially to do with God and his own <^nscience, he 
felt — as indeed every Divinity-student or Mnister ought to 
feel — that of all positions, that of the Ministry is the most 
solemn. 

At an earlier date, he had expressed to Alfred his great 
anxiety about the welfare of his soul. He had one evening 
attended with his grandpapa a week-evening service. Upon 
retiring to rest, he was greatly distressed, and wept much. 
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Upon Alfred's asking the cause of his grief, he said, '* His 
grandpa had been much affected by a verse in one of the 
hymns : 

** Soon shall I pass the gloomy vale, 
Soon all my mortal powers mnst fail ; 
Oh may my last expiring breath. 
His loving-kindness sing in death." 

And '' he thought if his dear grandpa felt such concern and 
anxiety in the prospect of death, what ought he to feel ?" 

Again, in the night but one after the death of Alfred's 
beloved sister before referred to, John roused him from hisr 
slumbers, being at the time in such distress of mind and bit* 
temess of soul, that he could not sleep. '* Oh, suppose it. 
had been me/* said he; *' supposing I had died, instead of 
dear Mary." 

Once, too, when bathing, Alfred was standing on the 
rocks, and John said he would spring in a little out of his 
depth. He did so, and, his courage instantly &iling him, he 
screamed to his companion, with a look of intense terror, 
fearfully alarmed at the thought of death. 

But at the time of which we now speak, he had been 
raised to hope and confidence. He had in very deed ^^ fled 
for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before him in the 
Gospel." He knew and believed *' that the blood of Jesus 
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Christ (God's dear Son) deanseth from all sin." And hav- 
ing felt its virtue, be longed to declare to others its peace- 
producing power. It was under these feelings when, visit- 
ing Alfred in London, he said to him one day, ** Perhaps 
the next time I see you I shall be a Minister." 

After a season this wish was realized. Having duly un- 
dergone the Bishop's examination, upon a Sunday morning, 
prior to the usual public service, he was ordained. Alfred 




was present to witness from the gallery that deeply -solemn 
ceremony. Much he felt there when he contemplated in 
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that dear young man — his nephew — the child of so many 
prayers — the loved companion of his early days — what God 
had wrought I And when, afterwards, he mingled with the 
congregation, and, looking up, heheld in the preacher one 
whose father's dying breathings were that his orphan-boy 
might grow up to be, not only a good man, but a useful one, 
Alfred could but acknowledge and admire the goodness and 
mercy of a prayer-hearing and a prayer-answering God. 

Oh, that many of the dear young people who read this 
little work may be encouraged by its simple and truthful 
record to look to the Lord — to plead with the Lord — ^to cry, 
" My father, be thou the guide of my youth.'' Oh what a 
, blessing will attend such. Blessings now — ^blessings for ever ! 
! God a Guide — a Father — a Friend here, and an everlasting 
! Portion hereafter ! Unbounded satisfaction will all such as 
j seek and serve Him enjoy. They shall know how true it is, 
I that '* Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is, as 
well as of that which is to come." 

None out of the myriads that have known and served the 
Lord, ever regretted their choice, whilst millions upon mil- 
lions have deplored, when too late, their neglect of and in- 
difference and enmity to those things which alone could 
administer to their present well-being and their everlasting 
consolation. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

John as Curate of Barnwell — His Interest in the People — 
The character of his Preaching, 

[•OHN laboured for some time among the 
poor as curate of the densely-populated 
parish of Barnwell, near Cambridge. By 
them he was much and deservedly beloved. 
None could have had their interest more at 
heart. God had dealt very tenderly with 
John. He had not been called to go down into such dismal 
depths as many ; consequently he knew less of the foulness 
of the human heart. But there was much affectionate con- 
cern about his ministry, notwithstanding. With him it was 
not a cold lip-service, but a hearfelt anxiety on behalf of his 
people. Though a scholar himself, there was no attempt at 
display; no vain show of words; but plain, pointed, prac- 
tical expositions, interwoven with simple and telling illus- 
trations, and solemn and affectionate appeals to the hearts 
and consciences of his hearers. 

For example, in a small volume of sermons publifidied since 
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his death, in his opening remarks upon 1 Tim. i. 15, he 
says; 

Suppose a njessenger should go into Norwich Hospital with 
tidings of an infallible physician ; or into the county gaol with 
news of the coming of the prince for a gaol-delivery, with what 
feelings of joy, think you, that the sick, or the prisoners, would 
hear the tidings ? Better tidings, a Physician really infallible ; 
more joyful news, a Prince truly come. Why is there not joy P 
Suppose the sick person in the hospital senseless ; or suppose 
that the prisoners in the gaol had found so many methods Ui 
while away the time, that they had become fond of their bond- 
age, careless of their doom — What then ? 

Again, upon ** Repentance," he says : 

But what I want you clearly to understand is that repentance, 
in its large extent, is something very different from tliis, some- 
thing far deeper; there may be all this without one grain of 
true repentance—- there may be real repentance, without any such 
formal act. B/Cpentance is the source from which the act springs. 
To see the pains which many take before the Lord's Supper, and 
the way in which the heart, like the bow unstrung, springs back 
to its former amusements and worldly pleasures afterwards, re- 
minds me strongly of Fuller's quaint but forcible illustration of 
the children in their new shoes — "you will see tliem in a day or 
two walking in the thickest of the mire, whereas at first they 
were fearful of soiling even the sole." 
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Moreover, in his illustrations upon Luke xiii. 24, he re- 
marks: 

1. Suppose a door strait and low, and a man rides up to it on 
horseback. Can he enter P*-Nay, he must dismount. Can he 
go in with head erect and haughty brow ?— Nay, he must stoop. 
Now the self-r^hteou9 man will not do this. He cannot consent 
to enter heaven upon the humiliating terms which the Gospel 
requires. What ! must he place no trust in his moral rectitude, 
his fair and^upright dealings, his charitable distributions, his 
amiable deportment, his religious duties ? Must he be willing 
to cast all these away as to any claim which they can give him 
on the Divine favour ? Must he renounce self as well as sin T 
Must he come to Christ on the same footing as the openly guilty 
and profane ? He cannot do it — he cannot stoop. Naaman-like, 
he turns away in a rage, and thinks his Abanas and Pharpars 
better than idl the waters of Israel. Dear brethren, this will 
not do. This was the ruin of the Pharisees of old (Rom. x. 3,) 
" They being ignorant, &c., have not submitted,^' &c. It is a 
law door, my brethren, as well as a strait one. 

2. But see again, there is a man with a great bundle. He 
has reached the door, can he get in ? — ^Nay, his bundle is too 
great ; he must leave the bundle outside the door, if he would 
enter within the strait gate. In plain words, my brethren, you 
cannot carry your sins with you, if you would set out on a course 
of vital godliness t ihe door is too narrow for sins and sinner too. 
No sinner need be excluded if he come casting away his sins ^ 
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but one sin cherished will keep him oat What, then, is to be- 
come of coyetoosness, love of pleasure, worldliness ? they must 
be cast away. How many have " sought to enter in," but " have 
not been able" from this cause, — sin loved, sin cherished, ini- 
quity regarded in the heart, have kept them out. Herod-like, 
they have done many things, but kept Herodias, 

3. But look again. Suppose you saw a man labouring with 
infinite pains to break a way through a stone wall, when there 
was a gate close by. You would, pftrhaps, smile at his folly, or 
you would, perhaps, try to dissuade him from the useless task. 
But it may be he has never seen the door, and has had no one to 
direct him to it, and he labours on worn and weary in the hope 
of forcing his way through at last, and all without success. 
There are some who are doing this in the vain endeavour to 
make a way to heaven for themselves ; perhaps they despise the 
right door, perhaps they have never heard of it. They seek, nay, 
they strive, but they get no advantage by the one or the other. 
This is the case with those who impose austerities upon them- 
selves, the hair-shirt and the scourge and the pointed cross ; the 
neglecting of the body, and the like methods of self-mortification 
followed out by the devotees of the Church of Bome, or the self- 
torturers of India. What shall we say to them P Alas ! theirs 
is labour in vain. Some may do all this to gratify pride, to gain 
a name for holiness ; such are most hateful to God. Some, in 
the darkness of ignorance, may have never heard of the true way, 
and would listen with joy to the cheering tidings, could they but 
hear them. Oh, how are such to be pitied ! and how will such 
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rise up in judgment against us, if, knowing the way, as revealed 
to us in the Gospel, and preached to us from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, we be found neglecting to enter in ! " Many shall seek to 
enter in, but shall not be able." Are we among the many ? How 
is it with us^are we among the striyers, or the seekers ? Shall 
we be found in heaven at last P 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

Alfred! 8 desire for the Ministry — Solace under Bereave- 
ment — Apparently insurmountable Difficulties — His for* 
mer scruples removed^" Proposal to go to Ireland — His 
repugnance — His willingness — His interest thenceforward 
in the Sister 'isle — God's work dfifne by Himself 

INGAGED as Alfred was to some extent in 
the Lord's work, in the conducting of a 
religious Journal of very long standmg, yet 
he panted to be more exclosively occupied 
ij in the Lord's vineyard, and the very idea 
reconciled him in great measure to the dis- 
tressing bereavements to which he had been called to submit. 
But there ai^)eared insuperable difficulties in the way; and 
the object was so truly sacred, that in this matter his old 
motto TBY was out of the question. At first — and for many 
years— he shrank from the weight and responsibility ; but, 
when the Lord rebuked his fears — assured him of His all- 
sufficiency — and '* made him willing in the day of his power," 
there seemed not the slightest human probability of its being 
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brought about. How was ho to be released from the claims 
of a krge and anxious establisbmeDt, and enter the Ministry 
of the Church of Englaad ? 

A beloved brother in the Lord bad proposed Ireland to 
him ; to this he gave menially a direct negative. Eat, shortly 
after, he was walking through one of the squares of London, 




when the Lord was pleased to commune with his anxioua 
mind. He was led back in review of " all the way by which 
the Lord bad led him," and forward in hope and assurance 
of what He was able still to accomplish. 
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He saw, as in a moment, all the path by which he had 
been led from the time he left his father's house up to that 
present hour. What "goodness and mercy had followed 
him." How kind the Lord had been ; how watchful ! He 
had been provided for, notwithstanding all his numberless 
misgivings ; he had been preserved in dangers great and 
manifold ; he had been rescued and succoured in seasons of 
temptation and trial. Hence, as he mused, he could but 
exclaim, 

When all thy mercies, limy Qoi, 

Mj rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view Tm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

When in the slippery paths of yonth 

With heedless steps I ran, 
Thine arm, anseen, conveyed me safe, 

And led me np to man. 

Ten thonsand thousand precious gifts. 

My daily thanks employ 
Nor is the least a cheerfid heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Thi-oDgh every period of my life, 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And after death, in distant worlds, 

Thy mercy still explore. 
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Through all eternity to thee, 

A joyful soDg I'll raise ; 
But, ! eternity's too short, 

To utter all thy praise. 

Then, as he looked forward, it was as though the Lord 
said to him, " If I have been with you in the past, can I not 
be equally with you for the future ? If I luive provided and 
protected, can I not do so ? Can Ireland be more strange to . 
you than London was, when I brought you up, a country youth 
and inexperienced?*' •rom that moment all scruples 
about Ireland were removed, and a greater interest felt in it 
than about any other part of the world. From^that moment 
the welfare of the Sister-Isle was laid deeply ttfipn Jus heart. 
He longed to be sent there upon his Lord and'J^Asfer^s busi- 
ness. Still there was not the slightest prospect ojf Its copiiing to 
pass, nor durst Alfred move in the matter. However it may 
behove m as creatures to try in earthly things, yet C?oi'« 
work ^ijl be done by God Himself. Of this it may be dis- 
tinctly said, " Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts." God will neither be hurried nor 
interrupted in his work. And it is for us, as creatures, to 
" Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord." 

Again and again did Alfred tri/ to forget his inclination for 
the ministry, and to immerse himself more intensely in the 
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business of the world, but disappointment — flosses and crosses 
— ^were sure to follow. 

At length, indirectly through the medium of the work be- 
fore referred to, and by a most remarkable train of provi- 
dences, in which the Lord's hand was most plain — Alfred 
received an invitation to Ireland. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Johns delicacy — Spends three Winters abroad — Visit to his 
early Friend and Companion — 2'he vacant Parish — jSin^ 
gular Coincidence — John's appointment. 

%^^-^^^^^^ account of his health — which was dome- 
r^^u^^fcoS'',! ^liat failing — John was ohliged, for three 
successive winters, to seek a wanner dimate. 
Twice he went to Maderia, and once to the 
South of France. He had now returned, 
and was upon a visit to his early friend and 
companion in the neighhourhood of London. 

During this visit the TRY-'principle was singularly put to 
the test. A most valuable living had some months 
previously become vacant. None but a Fellow of his College 
could be appointed. In prospect of its falling in, the lady of 
the patron had made certain inquiries about the several Fel- 
lows. Without his knowledge, John had been brought be- 
fore her ; but, on account of a political bias on the part of 
her husband, she would not venture to suggest his nomination. 
One evening, a note was brought by a mounted messenger 
from ^e said Countess, addressed to Alfred, ^closu^one for 
John. It WHS to this effect: ^'The Earl has just written 

I 2 
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to me to say, * The living of — — is lost, in consequence 
of the delay of a letter, which has been traversing the 
country. The parish lapses the day after to-morrow, and there- 
fore there is no time to appoint.' I have (continued the 
Countess) written hy a special messenger to say, / do not 
consider the case hopeless, for I happen to know of a most 
desirable clergyman to present to the living ;" at the same 
time giving the name of John D. Lane. 

" I will see your Ladyship in the morning," wrote John, 
in reply. " Go at once, ' said Alfred. He went, and, at a 
late hour in the evening, returned, exclaiming, ere he had 
time to alight from the carriage, ** I have the living.'^ The 
Countess's messenger met the Earl, as he wad descending the 
steps of his town-house. He took the letter — read it — ^re- 
turned to his drawing-room, and there and then wrote the 
appointment of J. D. L. to a living in the diocese of Norwich, 
worth at that time upwards of £1,200 a-year. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Alfred disposes of his Establishment — Hh Journey to Ire- 
land — //* unbounded mlUfacUon — The precwusness of 
the Lord's Word — Its timely and personal application, 

gLFRED, on the 4lh of Nov. 1846, left hk 
loved family circle, and set out for tJie 
Emerald Isle, All was new and strange* 
It was like commencing life afresh. Most 
peculiar were hi§ feelmgs as he stepped on 
board the steamer at Liverpool^ to cross for 
the first time the Irish Sea. And yet that journey and voy- 
age exceeded in real heart- felt pleasure and satisfaction every- 
thing he had ever known. He felt as though he was sent 
upon ih^ Lord's ^n-rand, and as though the Lord would, in 
cor sequence, sustain and ble^. His presence was felt, and 
his word was most precious. They were most distresaing 
scenes into the very midst of which he was going , for the 
never-tO'he-forgotten famine of 1846-7 was then i-aging m 
^1 its deatructiYeness ; but God proved Himself to be all- 
sufficient. 

He had said to the trembling and reluctant one before 
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hand, '* Have not I comiBanded thee ?" " I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shnt it ;'* " Certainly I 




will be with tliee/* These assarances of Divine c^un^el and 
direction sufficed. In tbe strengtli of the Lord God of 
Israel, that feeble one went forth, encouraged, moreover, by 
the word spoken unto Gideon, '* Go in this thy might f' 
and followed up very speedily, when Ueading upon the Irish 
shores, with, ''There is no man tbat bath left house, or 
parents, or brethren, or wife, or chiEdren, for the kingdom 
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of God's sake, who shall not receive manifold more in this 
present time, and in the world to come life everlasting." 

Oh, how precious are the Scriptures when the Holy Ghost 
condescends to apply them to our hearts, and adapt them to 
the triab or anxieties we may at the time he passing through. 
May the Lord make the youthful reader thus (Samuel- 
like) to "hear" the Lord speaking through and by his 
word. This will lessen care ; this dispel dread and darkness 
and doubt ; this possess the soul with at least a measure of 
that holy confidence which the Psalmist enjoyed when be 
said, " Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me : thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me." 

And should the Lord's work be laid upon the heart of 
my dear young readers, though it may be a self-denying 
work, and perhaps involve a separation Irom kindred and 
Mends, and the sacrifice of earthly prospects or mere human 
advantages, yet such have no need to fear or despond. God 
will rhske up the loss, and do for them '* exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that they can ask or think." 

As intimated in a previous page, if none ever regretted the 
choice of the precepts of the Lord, so none ever were sorry 
for having walked in the pathway of the Lord. Where His 
precepts prescribe His Providence protects. To such as 
walk in the ways of the Lord, there is the realization of a 
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peace, a pleasure, a prospect that as far outvies all that this 
poor perishing world canj afford, as light exceeds darkness, 
or heaven surpasses hell. The contrast is inconceivable; 
the satisfaction indescribable ; the enjoyment only to be ex- 
ceeded by a happiness that has no admixture of sin, in hea- 
ven's eternal and uninterrupted glory. 

Oh, then, that my dear young reader may have grace to 
** choose that good part which cannot be taken away from 
him ;" and having done so, may it be his daily mercy to cry, 
" Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?" 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



The present a World of Changes — " No ahiding City here " 
— Johns severe Illness — His Letters — His Death, 




^EST is reserved for the world that is to come, 
and not for the world that now is. " This 
is not your rest, it is polluted," is the plain 
language of Scripture. ** Here we have no 
continuing city." " Set your affections," 
therefore, said the Apostle, " on things 
above, and not on things on ihe earth." " Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher ; all is vanity." This lesson both John 
and Alfred had been taught from their very youth up; 
but they were to have still further proof that 

We've no abiding city here ; 

This may distress the worldling's mind. 
Bat should not cost the saint a tear. 

Who hopes a better rest to find. 
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WeVe no abiding city here ; 

Sad troth were this to be oar home ; 
But let this thought oar spirits cheer, 

We seek a city yet to come. 

We've no abiding city here ; 

We seek a city out of sight : 
Zion its name— the liord is there ; 

It shines with everlasting light. 

John had scarcely heen appointed three years to his new 
and important parish, ere fresh proofs of his extreme delicacy 
began to show themselves. 

Within a few days of his arrival in Ireland, his early 
friend and companion received the following letter : 

My dbabest A., Nov, 20ih, 1846. 

The Lord be praised that you have been carried in safety to 
your present post of duty ; He will direct and support you still. 
I have been comforted lately by these cheering words, " The 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and in his way is 
his delight." You and I know in what sense only we can lay 
claim to the character — but being, as we are sometimes privileged 
to hope, believers in Jesus, how graciously does this intimation of 
the Lord's tender interest in our concerns serve to cheer and sup- 
port us. Not merely the general route, nor the end at which 
we are to arrive, but the particular steps of the way, all are or- 
dered by infinite wisdom and unbounded love ; and, as you loved 
to watch your little David, when he first began to walk, and 



look delight in his progress as lie began to yentnte with totter- 
ing steps, so does the Lord delight in watching and ordering oar 
way. How qoicklj your hand was stretched out when a little 
inequality in the carpet made you fear your boy would trip ! so 
it is with the Lord. Oh, for more faith to trust him ; to stay 
upon his faithfulness and love ! If He gives us the privilege of 
delighting in his way, how sweet an assurance is this, that He 
delights in ours ! 

But I am running on, and shall soon have but little room left 
for telling you how much I was interested in the few details you 
sent me. Your account of your little flock in the mountains was 
very full of interest. I do not wonder at your weeping with 
them. Your's was a precious subject, too, with which to com- 
mence your ministry among them — "good tidings of great joy 
unto all people." Look at the three adjectives : what a fulness 
there is in the whole ! 

Now, you will want to hear about me. I have, indeed, been 
very unwell, though, through the mercy of God, with no alarm- 
ing, or indeed very serious symptoms. I have been under Mr. 
B.'s hands a fortnight to-morrow. His remedies have, through 
the mercy of God, been greatly blessed ; and, what with two 
blisters on the chest, and continual medicines, my cough is now 
greatly lessened, and I trust I am altogether better. However, 
I have been confined to the house, and indeed to my bedroom 
and study, and there is little doubt, I think that this attack will 
lead to my early remove to Torquay, if not to a warmer climate. 
It has been in prospect of this that the verse I alluded to at the 
openmg of my letter proved so comforting. 
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The Lord dii^eet and uphold jou. May He keep jon from all 
eyil, and make you the means of extensive good ! Eemember 
me in your approaches to the throne of grace ;-*-how much I 
need the prayers of God's dear children ! Faith, love, and every 
grace, are sadly low in me. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

J. D. Lavi. 

To an uncle he wrote a few days after, as follows : 
Mt vuku E., Nov, 25M, 1845. 

I am writing on your birth-day, the day on which you are 
forty-two years old. Your birth-day and mine fall so close to- 
gether, that the remembrance of one is pretty sure to bring that 
of the other. If spared until Friday I shall be thirty-four. Curi- 
ous enough, Mr. B.'s birth-day is the same, he is tliirty-two ; 
and another, W. D., the clergyman of R. The Lord grant us 
all a birth-day blessing ! He knows your wants and ours — knows 
what is really best for us all. We, in our short-sightedness 
should probably ask for health, and freedom from trials and be- 
reavements, and the light of his countenance. He, in his wisdom, 
may perhaps, give us sickness, affliction, desertion, and conflict. 
Oh, He knows best ! He knows how to bring down and how to 
raise up— how to cause us to grow up into Christ — how to make 
us "grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ." 

What a mercy it is that we have " a faithful Creator," wise 
and compassionate. One who knoweth our frame, who temem- 



bcffeth that we ace cUi^t. What then is oar wisdom ? Why to 
roU ourselyes upon Him-^to refer everjthing bask to Him 
Qgaiu— to a^k Him to deal with us according to his loving mercy, 
and to let our will be his. Those are beautiful words, I know 
not whence they came— - 

" Oh may my will be swdloired op in thine, 
That I may do thy will in doing mine." 

My illnesf has been, I think, an attack of influensa, taking an 
obstinate form from my tendency to disease of the chest. I am 
still a prisoner to my bed-room and study, although, as we all 
hope, decidedly better. My cough is, however, obstinate, the 
season being so much against me. It will probably lead to my 
early removal southwards, but whether to Torquay or to Vent- 
nor (which I should prefer) or farther south still, I am waiting 
for the gracious providence of God to determine. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

J.D.L. 

Agam to Alfred ho writes: 
My jiLAB. A., November 30, 1846. 

I am looking out with much interest for a second letter from 
you. The Lord grant that you may be still sustamed and com- 
forted in your work, and may see plainly that He is going before 
you, compassing you round about and following you. You must 
tell me what your daily duties are, how you have been able to 
go forward with your lectures on the mountains. 
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You will be wishing to hear about my health. My congb and 
expectoratimi still remain very considerable; and although^ 
through the mercy of God, my pulse is quiet and appetite good> 
and I am free from fever, they are still so obstinate that I mudi 
fear nothing but a warmer climate will remove them^ I had 
hoped Torquay would have proved sufScient, but .do not know 
what to say. I am to have another blister this evening. How- 
ever, dear A., I am in the Lord's bands ; may He do with me as 
shall be really for my good. I want more of realizing faith. I 
am not anxious, neither am I enjoying a sense of the Lord's 
favour. Remember me in your prayers. 

Your ever affectionate,. 

J. D. L. 

Under date Feb. 13, 1847, he writes again to the same : 
My dear a.. 

Time passes, and I am writing this within a day of the middle 
of the month of February. I have been the Lord's prisoner 
to the house about fourteen weeks (save one little walk of ten 
minutes on a fine morning in December) and to my room between 
eight and nine. On the whole it is surprising that, with such a 
cough as I have had during the whole of the longer period, and 
with so great an amount of expectoration, leaving out of the 
case the serious discharges of blood, it is quite surprising that 
my constitution has held out as it has. In fact I have scarcely 
a symptom which may be called constitutional, notwithstanding 
the •ertainty of considerable disease in the structure of the 
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Itmgs. There seems now, I think, to be a prospect of the Lord's 
sparing me again for a time ; but He knows what He is aboat 
to do with me, and I hope I can say with smceritj^ 

*' My times are in thy hand ; 
My God I— I wish them there." 

Every week passed without my becoming worse is so much 
gaiued, as it brings me nearer to the fine weather of May and 
June. Three weeks ago I was suffering greatly from severe 
paroxysms of coughing ; so severe indeed as to appear to render 
it certain that hcemorrhage must follow. I was obliged in con- 
sequciice to have four leeches on my chest twice, and to proceed 
on a lowering system — low diet and reducing medicines ; not- 
withstanding these measures, the expectoration was more than 
once discoloured. I trust, however, the means used have been 
blessed, and that the crisis has passed for the present. My 
cough is comparatively quiet, and I have felt better these few 
days than for some time past. 

Now I have told you much about myself. I do rejoice that 
you are so earnestly and usefully engaged in the best of work, 
and have many times felt comforted with the thought, that if the 
Lord was going to remove me. He was going to raise up you, and 

perhaps my dear W ,* as labourers in his vineyard. O 

that you may be far more dpvoted, far more in earnest, far more 

* W. afterwards became a Minister of the Chnrch of Eagland, and 
has since died. ' 
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gpiritual, and far more useful, than ever I have been ! I want 
much to hear of your progress ! The Lord bless you. 

Ever affectionately yoursy 

J. D. L. 

To his uncle E., he again wrote : 

February 25th, 1847. 
Mt deab £., 

There are some things which I trust are more deeply im- 
pressed on my mind by this auction— The Lord grant they may 
be more and more ! One is, how absolutely and entirely faith is 
the Lord's gift. It is so utterly impossible to exercise. it with- 
out his gracious putting forth of power. My own utter helpless- 
ness, too, is another thing which 1 hope He is teaching me ; not 
even a good thought can I set in exercise, or bring to effect, 
without Him. 1 know all this, and have felt it, but seem to have 
felt more in this illness. 

What I want to realize more is Christ— his love, his person, 
his offices, the reality of his union with me and mine with Him. 
I can tell something about these things, and seem to understand 
something of them, but I want to realize them more in my daily 
experience. Do you not remember how dear grandma used to 
say, "to whom coming?" She use3 to love to dwell on that 
text. Now this is that I want to realize more-rdaily, hourly 
coming to Jesus— drawing from his fulness, resting, in his love. 
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strengthened by his power, llFiiig b^ liis life. I thank God that 
in the ktter dajs of my minbtry I was led to feel more and more 
the importance of keeping Christ prominent in my sermons. 
Ob, if the Lord should ever grant me the privilege again, may 
Christ be more and more " all in all " in my own heart, my own 
walk, and in all my ministrations. 

Ever yours, 

j.d,l: 

But his wishes again to appear in public — a messenger for 
his Master — were never realized. He grew weaker and 
weaker ; and at times suffered considerably from darkness 
of mind and gloomy apprehension as to bis state. At other 
times the Lord would appear ; and then he would say, " It 
is my infirmity. The Lord changeth not : He is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." 

There was one circumstance, however, within a few days 
of the close of his career, which cheered him greatly. He 
had been very dark in his mind for some days, when the 
Lord was pleased to send him a testimony that melted his 
heart into sweetest gratitude, and afforded him renewed 
evidence of his gracious fiivour. A young man, in his very 
curcumstances — dying of consumptum — wrote to the Religious 
Tract Society, to beg that they would inform the unknown 
writer of a certain tract (of which, it seems, dear John was 
the author) ; that he had found a copy of it under a hedge ; 
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that the reading of it had been blessed to bis conversion; 
and that he was now dying in the embrace of the truths it 
contained. 

This was a timely— and a very precious — mercy. 

A few days before his departure, he said to a beloved 
relative, " If I should be deprived of my reason before I am 
taken, remember it will make no difference. I am upon the 
Rock." This, it would appear, was a prior intimation from 
the Lord ; for, during the three days immediately preced- 
ing his death, he had not, apparently, a lucid moment. 

He fell asleep on the 27th of April, 1847, in the 35th 
year of his age. 

Soon after his decease, a subscription was set on foot in 
the parish wherein he had laboured as Curate for some four 
or five years previously ; and with the proceeds, a tablet, 
containing a suitable inscription, was placed on the wall of 
Christ Church, Barnwell. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Ulsdom and Goodness oj God — Alfred's first Siindc 'j 
in Ireland — Cottage Lecture — The Famine and its sad 
Scenes — A f Is it to Cambridge — Barnwell Church — The 
Object of this IFork — Conclusion, 

10 W wise, as well as tender and gracious, are 
tlte Lord's dealings. Had Alfred's loved 
friend and bosom-companion been removed at 
attotlier time, or under other circumstances, 
lus loss would have been almost insupport- 
able. But as it was, the mind of Alfred 
was al least in great measure diverted by other and most 
important matters. On the Sunday after his arrival in Ire- 
land, he was privileged to commence his cottage lectures upon 
the mountains. Most affecting were those scenes and deeply 
interesting those little assemblies. His opening subject was 
(Luke ii. 10, 11) " Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people ; for unto you is bom 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord" 

Within a few days of his arrival, he was brought into 
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closest contact with the dreaded famine-scenes ; and, in the 
good ProTidence of God, was enabled, through the kind- 
ness and liberality of friends in England, to administer largely 
and for many months to the pressing necessities of the 




The reader may conceive of what were Alfred's feelings 
on One occasion, a ytrar or two after his ordination. He 
went to Cambridge, for the purpose of spending a few hours 
'ftitU the belo^Td friend and i-elative referred to in page 85, 
who was then passbg througli College, preparatory to the 
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Ministry. It happened to be service-night at Barnwdl 
Gharch ; and an invitation vra9 sent to Alfred to preaeh. 
His former visit to Cambridge was direetly brought to his 
mind. That death-bed scene described in page d4, when 
John's aunt, and Alfred's beloved, but dying sister, turned 
to the latter, and said, with an emphasis that can never be 
forgotten, '* This light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a figr more e^c^eeding and eternal weight 
of glory.'^ '* What more suitable for a text ?" thought Alfred. 
With these wcnrds he entered the pulpit so recently occupied 
by his devoted friend and early companion. Before him 
were those who had so often listened to his affectionate ap- 
peals ; beside him was the tablet be^re alluded to, contain- 
ing the record of his worth who " being dead, yet speaketh." If 
at one time mora than another, a Minister feels the importance 
of his work, and the reality of eternal things, it is when he 
addresses liis fellow-sinners, as from the graves of the departed. 
Alfred has since completed his eleventh year in Ireland. 
They have been years fraught with much mercy as well as 
peculiar interest. It is to the singular and ample fulfil- 
ment of his youthful wishes the young reader's attention is 
specially called. This has been the one end and aim of 
this little volume. " TRY " never would have been written 
but from the desire to fix this thought. The writer wants 
every boy to rise from its per^s^, thinking of the particular 
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end and object which he may have at heart, and which he 
may feel to be a lawful one, " Well, I will try too." Not 
'* I cannot ;" not ** It is of no use ;" but " With God's help 

I will TRY — I will THY." 

Through God's goodness and mercy — all the praise is due 
to Him and Him alone — John tried, and Alfred tried, John 
had what he tried for, and so had Alfred. John wanted to 
preach and write. He did preach and write too. Alfred 
wished to be a parochial minister — to write and to print; and 
God gave him what he wanted. With the foregoing simple 
facts before him, the young reader need not, therefore, be dis- 
mayed at difficulties, nor discouraged by improbabilities. Be 
it his mercy, first to ask God to be his Guardian and Friend, 
and, then, with respect to the attainment of the things of 
this life, in so far as they are lawful and right, resolve to 
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London: Mr. W. H. GoUingridge. City 
Press, No. I, Long Lane. 

Mrs. Holmes, 3, New Street, Dor- 
set Square. 

■ luss Lynn. 70, Fleet Street. 
Miss Murphy, 114, Newgate 



Street. 



Lancashire : Mr. Charles Lomaz, Warring- 
ton. 

Manchester : Mr. W. B. Monntcastle, Mar- 
ket Street. 

Eev. W. Parks. Openshaw. 

Nottingham : Mr. J. W. Wilkinson, Jon., 
Clumber Street. 

Oakham: Mr. Thomas Baines, Brook Prioir. 

Plymouth : Mr. J. B. Densham, 55, Old 
Town Street. 

Portsmouth: Miss Dondney, Mile End. 

Southampton : Mrs. H. Gaze. 164. High St 

Winsford : Bey. J. Birkett, the Parsonage. 



Subscriptions for the Schools will be thankfully received, by Post-office Order, made 
payable at the fionmahon Office, to Bev. David Alfred Doudney, who will, on application, 
be happy to forward Collecting Cards and copies of this little Appeal. 



Subscriptions and sale of work are acknowledged each Month on the cover of the Oospd 
Magazine, 



Ladies may be supplied with Collars, Sleeves, CufA, &e., of the newest patterns, and upon 
the 6e«< materials, direct fh>mthe EMBaomsRT School, at very moderate prices; bat those 
wishing to choose their own pattern and musiin, may forward' the same by poet to Mrs. 
DouDMXT, who will have it embroidered neatly and expeditiously.— Collars from Sa. 9d.; 
Open Sleeves, from 4s. 6d ; Balloons, from 5s. 6d., (post-free.) 

N. B.— No other kind of Work but the Embroidered Muslin is done at the above SchooL 

Friends decirous of assisting the School, may purchase work of Miss £. Baillle Hinton, 
Counter No. 499, Gallery, First Floor— at the top of the Stairs— Sobo Bazaar, London : Mr. 
Wilkinson, aumber Street. Nottingham : Mrs. Luscombe, CalverleyBoadtTiuibiUgt Wells: 
Miss Baacter, Atheratone, Warwickshire : and Mrs. Braxton, Limerick. 
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" Cut thj breid npon the wtten: for thou shalt flad it after many days,** Eecl. xi. 1. 

^Letnanotbeweaiyin well-doing: for indue seaaon we shall reap^ if we ftint not,** 
Gal. tL 9. 

* Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy mi«ht, Ibr there is no woA, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest,*' £col. ix. 10. 



The first of the Bomnahon Schools has now been established four years. Con- 
sidering the remoteness of the locality, and at the same time the grei^ interest 
that has been taken in the work, the idea has suggested itself to the Founder, 
that a few Illustrations from Photographic pictures taken on the spot, would be 
acceptable to the many Friends by whose Bberality the Schools have been sup- 
ported. 

The village of Bonmahon has been deemed of so little importance as only 
occasionally to find its way into ordinary maps of Ireland. By reference, how- 
ever, to the Ordnance map, and to some few others, it will be found upon the 
South-west coast of the county of Waterford. The Bay of Tramore lies ten 
miles to the East, and that of Dungarvan the same distance to the West. 
From the peculiar inset of the current, a vessel keening too dose to the land, 
upon a lee-shore, can seldom get dear of Tramore Bay. A transport was lost 
there, with most, if not all hsmds, when returning witn troops from the battle 
of Waterloo, and numberless vessels since. To gaze upon these cliffs on such 
a day as when the accompanying sketches were ^en, would afford the reader 
but a faint idea of their aspect in a stonn. Under a south-west gale the sea 
will dash with fearful futy on their base, and throw the angry foam &r o'er 
their brow. Often has the writer seen this shore which now, and in these 
sketches, looks pladd as a lake, lashed with sudi fury that the strand has been 
perfectly unapproachable ; every house in the villajgre has been covered with 
the suri, looking in the distance as though there had oeen a dense fidl of snow. 
Perhaps nothing is more calculated to awaken sympathy for manners than the 
residing on such a coast. How often does one retire to one's bed on a winter's 
night with deep emotion, as one listens to the howling of the tempest, and the 
roar (as it has been termed) of '* the eternal wave." The thought of the mul- 
titude that are tossed upon the tempestuous deep, and the many that ere the 
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mor ning dawn may fiud a watery grave, inspires oiie with gratitude for one'a- 
self, and deep soHcitude for otiiers. The subject tnay well suggest to tlie 
reader cauae for thatikagivingj if his lot ia oUierwiae cast, for aaauredJy the 
Bailor^ braving as be does froia year to year the mighty ocean, and deprived of 
advaiitages for social improveraent aa well as foregoing eountless comfort^i is 
of aJl men, entitled to our eommiserfttion. The writer woLild impresa these 
thoughts upon the yonng especially. 

The Frontispiece presents a view of the village of Knockhahok, with its 
Churchi its School-house^ and pretty tow of cottages, occupied prineipaUy hj 
Mining Agents. The building in the rear of the Church is the Parochial School- 
house and Master's residence j that in front of the Church is the National 
School-house. The artist, in copying the Photographic sketch, has made a 
slight mistake. The road which here appears to pass m the rear of the cabins^ 
should run along the front. These cabins form part of the village of 
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vhidi is simplj fiepuftted from that of £iioc>:ma.iion br & sinatl riTer cdlcd the 
Malum, that eomea winding down the vdliey from the Comr^h Mountains 
(some tea miles away), and tmallj emptjing itaelf into the St. George's Ckumet 
ftt the Bonmahon Stmad. Knockhahon is an Irish word, and (the TiUage 
being built upon riiing ground) it means the kill of the riTer. Bonmabuk 
(buiu in the Tallej) implies A&el or /ooi of the river. 

The district is almost eiclusively devoted to Mining parposes. The Enook- 
mahoii Mines are in great repute for the amount of copper thej produce. But 
apart from its contiguity to iheaea, and beautiful cM scenery » the viUage in it- 
aelf is AS poor as can well be conceived. 
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are citremely bold, and present an almost inftnite variety. The stetch above 
is taken from the western end of the strand. The view in th^ pr^;c.xllttg page 
it wiltun a few hundred jaids to the right. Let the reader take a mnp a ad ima- 
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gine himself to be standing 6n Helvic Head, looking Eastward, lie then has one 
of the most lovely panoramic views that ever feasted the eye. To the left ^ the 
spectator is the oeautifol Bay of Donffsrvan. Bisinf in a semicircle from the 
snore is a lovely landscape. To the leff it stretches rar and wide towards the 
flourishing town of Clonmel, in the county of Tipperary, the western limit of the 
Comragh Mountains forms the central back-ground, and to the right the view 
is bounded by the ocean, which flows at the bwe of a range of cliffs scarcely to be 
exceeded for grandeur and variety. Branching far out into the sea, as does 
the promontory upon which the reader is supposed to be standing, and forming, 
as was said, the outer curve of a semicircle, the spectator has brought very mudi 
before him some forty miles of coast scenery, tne Saltee Islands being within 
view. It appears as tnoueh he were gliding along on shipboard on a lovely sum- 
mer's day, and contemplating enthusiastically the ever-changing aspect. It 
would exceed our limits, otherwise it would have afforded us mucn pleasure to 
have given a sketch from this spot, for we can scarcely conceive of any coast 
scenery more beautiful. 

A multitude of thoughts crowd in upon the mind, as one stands gazing on this 
enchanting scene. The ocean spreads itself into the far distance, without the 
veriest interruption ; there is a hallowed silence ; not a note breaks upon the 
ear, except that of the scarcely-perceptible ripple at the base of the cliff upon 
the brow of which one stands. Upon the far-off waters is the snow-white sail, 
and the out or home-bound bark. Who and what are they thus borne upon the 
bosom of the mighty deep ? Sinless are the occupants of yonder craft as thus 
they commit themselves to the oft-tempestuous ocean ? Nay, but poor fallen, 
sinml, and ever-sinning man is he who glides upon the surface of an element to 
which but for Divine guardianship and care, he might presently fall a prey. One 
shudders at the thought of how the great Creator is defied, how nis hallowed name 
blasphemed, even at the moment when so much above — around— show forth his 
power and lumdy-work. Oh, sin, what hast thou done P And how marvellons 
the Divine forbearance, with respect to those "that go down to the sea in shqis, 
that do business in ^eat waters ; who see the works of the Lord, and his won- 
ders in the deep." JBut looking landward, is the state of the case, in this re- 
spect, improvea ? Are there here no proofs of sin P See how all nature smiles 
as if in lively response to Him who at first declared it "to be very good." 
What can be more perfectly enrapturing than that vast and beautecras scene 
which is now laid out before one P What is there to interrupt the seeming har- 
mony that so universally prevails P Ah, come with us, reader, and speedily 
shall you see how God's creation has been marred by sin. Behold this village, 
ZT^nhfully circumstanced as it is ; see its wretchedness and misery, mark Sie 
haggardj dejected countenances of its inhabitants, and then admit tne contrast ! 
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Such thouffhts passed the writer's mind when'first he entered the Tillage where 
his lot has oeen cast for upwards of eiffht years. His first condosions were, 
that nothing could reconcile him to socn an unseemly spot. Let the reader 
turn to the sketch of Bonmahon, and, excluding from his mind all idea of its 
position, let him conceive of a hundred or a hundred and fifty such cabins as those 
represented, occupied say by a thousand inhabitants. Ana these for most iMurt 
cradled in ignorance, superstition, and the most inveterate hatred of everything 
English or Protestant. Taught from very babyhood to believe that all their 
ailments arise, not from any radical defect in their own system, but solely as the 
result of English misrule and Protestant oppression; the difficulty of com- 
bating the deep-seated prejudices of the Roman Catholic peasantry of Irdand 
none can imagme but those who have tried the experiment. Introduced as their 
reUgion is into the every-day transactions of life, every effort for their mere tem- 
poral instruction and advantage, awakens their suspicion ; and, because such 
efforts may be those of a Protestant, or of an Englishman, enmity is aroused, 
and opposition offered. One must " live, move, and have their being '* in the 
midst of this suspicion, enmity, and opposition, to know what it involves. Years 
must pass over, and a ceaseless spending and being spent in the labour of love, 
must mark one's career, ere any visible impression can be made upon minds 
thus constituted. 

The writer's acquaintance with Ireland commenced at the time of the dreaded 
famine of 1846. He left the lovely Perry Vale, in the far-famed county of 
Kent, where he had for some time resided, on the 4th of November in that 
year, to go direct into the midst of the famine, in the heart of the dreaded 
Tipperary. There for many months he was familiar with the most heart-rending 
and never-to-be-forgotten scenes. Still, agonizing as those scenes were, they 
have left a pleasing recollection of the gratitude wnich he witnessed on the part 
of the peasantry. There is a warmth and a heart about the so-called " Tippe- 
rary bojs " that the writer admires. Unhesitatingly he says, theijr are worthy of 
better instructors, and, once freed from their crushing, tyrannizing hand, tney 
would prove themselves to be what in reality they are — ^a noble people ! The 
writer IS one of those who believe the famine to have been among the greatest 
benefits that could have befallen Ireland. It was attended with a two-foM good. 
It drew off the cotter from his hereditary and indolent denendence upon the 
potato crop, and it placed Protestantism before him in a lignt in which he was 
never wont to re^cl it. He saw the earnest, active, self-denying efforts of its 
Ministers in relation to the poor and the perishing. By their instrumentality 
they were snatched, as it were from the brink of tne grave, and brought back 
again into life ; and, in due time, their energies were directed into a new and pros- 
perous chamiel. — Li consequence of some remarkable il^vidential events, the 
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sympathy of the readers of the Oosfel MAOAznrs were aroused at the period 
mentioned; and, to enable their Editor to administer to the necessitks of the 
destitute peojple by whom he was sorronnded, they sent him dnringthat Pamine 
nearly £700 f Thus brouaht into contact with tne peasantry of l5pperary, he 
had an insight into their character which, under other circumstances, it would 
have taken many years to have obtained. 

In September, 1847, the writer was appointed to his present Curacy by the 
Bishop of GasheL llie parish is united to that of Abbej, or Innislonanity, 
twenty-five miles distant. The Hector, consequently, resides there ; and the 
Curate has had sole charge of Monksland, Bonmahon, from the time of his ap- 
pointment. It was with a measure of reluctance he left the Tipperary scenes, 
notwithstanding all he had witnessed. He had not merely to encounter the 
weeping farewell of the once famine-stricken poor, but he had to bid adieu to his 
little moumine group upon the mountains, to whom he had been privileged to 
minister in sucn eventful times ; from many warm friends, moreover, with whom 
he had been so closely associated amid those distressing scenes he had also to be 
separated. ^ His field of labour was now to be entirely changed. He was apiin 
a stranger in a stran^ land. Perhaps he may be allowed to state his fedmgs 
in the prospect, as elsewhere expressed.* 

Mr Fnurr Cvbact.— Upon an early pace is sketched our little Chnrcti. *Tifl planted Ij tba 
sea, and derires its name from bein^ the site where monks, in former days, resorted. PanAiar 
was the interest it aroused when iirst I saw it. It was the evening of a day in AatmnB. 
Varied were my mosings on a long and tedions Journey, in connexion with the place- tht 
people—and the prospects of my ministry among them. Reaching at length the smnmil d a 
lofty hiU, the ocean opened to onr yiew ; and. Just at that interesting moment, Jeborah qiretd 
his bow aerois the hearens; one end was planted far in-land, the other dipped the watera; 
it spoke in silent yet nrast powerfhl language— that though strange and altogether new tba 
coorse on which I was about to enter, the spot to which I Journeyed lay there— beneath the 
bow of promise— and under the omniscient gaze of that Almighty One who had entered iato 
covenant with each and erery object of redeeming love, saying, ** I will be with thee» and 
will keep thee in all places whither thou goest ; and will not leave thee until I have done tbat 
which I hare spoken to thee of." Sweet therefure were the respondings of my heart— 



ThoA Author and Ground of my hope. 
Thee, Thee for my God I avow; 

Hy glad Ebeuezer set up, 
And own Thou hast heip'd me till now. 



I muse on the years that are past. 
Wherein my defence Thou hast pxovld. 

Nor wilt Thou abandon at last, 
A sinner so signally lov'd. 



Such were one's emotions, spiritually, at one's first approadi to this aeigh- 



• See** Ifusnros," by Alfired. Fage SIS. 
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bourhood ; but these ImTinff m measure subsided, one's heart perfectly sickened 
in Tfidking thTCiu|^ the village itself, and beholding the filth, and the wrctched- 
nesSj and the uuaery, that presented itself on every hand. It seem^ unendur- 
able. One felt as tnongh one could never settle down in the midst of so mndh 
that was so exceedingly depressing* It had been said bj the Bishop of Cashetj 
m his first conversation with the writer upon the subject of Ireland, that " it 
needed a Missionary spirit ; that there was nothing to be found in Irckod pleas- 
ing to fiesh and blood." The ** missiouBjy spirit was, under the eireumstances 
mentioned, put to a severe test. The writer has a vivid recollection even at this 
distant moment of the ainking of heart this scene produced, to say nothing of 
meetinga strange congregatiou^the majority Wealeyan Methodists-^-for a nist 
time, liowever, tune roQed on ; the strangen^a auosided ; one gradually be^ 
came inured, but never reconciled, to the sadl^ -neglected condition of the peo- 
ple, and more especially the young, of the village. Connected with his own 

little Church, which may be seen in the 
Frontbpiece, standing near the brow of 
the hill, was a Parochial School; but the 
elder Boys of that School were growing up 
without the slightest prosp^t of oceupa- 
tiou. The writer felt this, both on their 
own account^ and on that of their parents. 
An idea had long nresenled itself to his 
mind — ^suggested nrst by a similar insti- 
tution in the East end of London— it waa 
that of a Printing School, in connexion 
with a Pakochiai School. The writer 
waa engaged in editW the Gospel 
Majoazikb, whilst the printing and publishii^ of it were carried on in London, 
At length an opportunity offered for accomplishing his long-cherished desire. He 
had secured, through the medium of the perlodiceu aforementioned, a nnmher of 
Subscribers to Da. Gill's Goumentart on the Bible, He had proposed to 
publish an abridgment of this vokminoua work for the sum of Thiie Guineas* 
At this iunetuie a Gentleman offered to take one hundred copies at that price, 
provided the work were printed entire ; hut, when informed of the Projector's 
intentian to endeavour to set up a PatuTiNG School^ and to issue it thence, he 
wrote to say he had no confidence in the undertedting ; that it ought to be done 
by a person of large capital^ and in Loudon ; that coosejiuently be must with- 
draw his name as a subscriber, euad have nothing to do with the work.* So large 

* TbU K«atkinui Hfterwardfl dolf fnlflUod Mm esgvfemfliiti and hu alw lat|f«ly nib- 
•crlbed to lubseqttent worlta. 
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a rnuaber of copies being deeiined wa* most duoonragijig. Howeyer, the naind 
bdag bent upon the wortj one went forward. The writer having first made ofut 
a draft, or acile of the caaea in which the W pe« are depoidtedj piiioed it in W 
Schoolmaster's hBJid3i and aai4 ** Now let the elder Boy^ take copies of thia^ 
and make themselves masters of it, against mj return." Ete then started for 
London ; and, after eonsiderable demurring on the part of the Publuher, who 
was to receire all, and to pajr all, at a certam per oentage, the tjpesj preascfi, 
and general material of a Printing Office^ were purchi^ed. One fnend apoke of 
it aa " a perilous undertaking ;" another aaid, ** The estabbahment will be de- 
atroyed;^* the Pnhlisber said, "Boy a, you know, are of no use for the first six 
months." " I know the character of the Boys I have to do with," was the reply. 
Three Compositors and one Pressmoji were engaged ; and, in a few day a, the 
writer onee more found himself in the Village, with these young men, and a large 
quantity of material, bat no phw^e in which to commence operations. A house 
for the rental of which the negoeiatlons were considered as closed^ was refused ; 
a bam attached to tbe cottage he had long occupied at an extravagant rent, was 
also refusedj under the idea tliat tlie enterprize was to be tnmed to proselytizing 
pniposes. The maieriala were scarcely landed at Waterford Quay hefore the 
Romish press opened its deadly fire upon the work. Still the watchword was 
" Forward 1" There was no retracmg one's steps. We were nnder engagement 
to produee the work by a given time, despite all difficulties. Happily, and a^ 
the Providence of God graciously ordered it, a house winch had heen built for 
an Hotel, was avail- 
able- Here it is ; 
then it was let to se- 
parate families. These 
gave place to the in- 
coming tenant ; andj 
within eight-and- 
forty hours of the 
arriral of the ma- 
terials, operations 
were ooiimenced. 
The BoTs were in- 
troduced, and their 
knowledge of the 
OBsea by means of 
the draft before 
spoken of, put to the 
test To thenmitfs 
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astomahment, no sooner were the varions pages of the new and dazzling type 
nnpapered, than the Boys hegan to distribnte them into their varied oompart- 
ments with an avidity and an interest for which he was not at all ]jrepared. 
On Wednesday morning, Oct. 15, 1851, the first portion of copy was given out. 
It was an hercnlean task in prospect. The principal actors were complete 
novices. They had never seen type nor press before ; and here by a given date 
—rather more than two years— this large work was to be reprinted, under the 
greatest possible disadvantages. 

But for a desire to encourage and to stimulate others m efforts for the well- 
being of their fellow-creatures, the writer would not intrude m>on the reader 
with any remarks about his own state of mind in relation to this great under- 
taking. This little pamphlet mav, however, fall into hands that need to be up- 
held. There may be maiw a philanthropic heart throbbing with an intensity of 
desire to be of service to Mow-mortals ; its possessor at the same time hesitates 
to enter upon an attempt at fulfilment of long-and-ardently-cherished desires. 
Fear (so natural to man) may be construed into a Providential ne^tive, instead 
of a preservative from rashness, and a constantly-stimulating motive to prayer. 
Let us, then, take the Bonmahon work as a test how far good mav operat^ in 
spite of the difficulties and discouragements with which an undertaking may be 
encumbered, and the fears of a failure which may more or lessprevuL 

Now that the primary object is achieved, and the Bonmahon Establishmoits are 
in thorouf^ working order, the whole may appear smooth and easilv practicable ; 
but could the reader have inspected matters in their infancy — cioula he have wit- 
nessed the initiatory detail — ^how different his conclusions ! Let the reader con- 
sider : — 1. The enterprize involved an outlay of several thousand pounds ; 2. It 
was to be accomplished in an obscure and most inconvenient village, upwards of 
400 miles from London, where all the materials had to be procured, ana to which 
the whole of the work when completed was to be forwarded ; 3. The immense 
delay in supi^^ing each fresh-discovered want in the numberless requirements of 
a Printing Office ; 4. The humidity of the atmosphere, which at times threatened 
completely to frustrate one's utmost endeavours; 5. The want of practical 
knowledge on the part of the majoritv en^a^d upon the work ; 6. The 
determined opposition of the priesthood ana its votaries; 7. The kck of 
public confidence; many a bookseller discouraged a proposing subscriber; 
"The work will never be completed," was the freauent exclunation, and some 
said, when it was even far advanced, that the wonc had actually been diiem- 
Hmied; lastly. The magnitude of the undertaking. When one saw arranged 
i^ran one's liNOok-shelves imns thick quabto yqujiixs, containing nearly forty- 
teten milium 9eparale leUers, and requiring upwitrds of ifoeniy-five iotu of paper, 
oomipxiaxng SkhoYe eiffU hundred thousand large skeett ; and the whole responsi- 
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bility for the aocnrate and worfanan-like execatum of which deffAiing simplT 
and exdnsively upon a humble Villaee Cuiate-^with his taried Ministerial imd 
Editra^ duties in addition to penonn, it did appear ^when fiurlj begun) as 
though he had undertaken an impossibility I At times he felt OTerwhehned, and 
reproached himself greatly for his wangnine foUr. Prayer — deep and earnest— 
was his only resource. None but the ereat Searcher of hearts knew the oft- 
anguish of the writer's spirit, and the ardent pleading at the throne of ([race for 
strength, courage, and perseverance. And here he would pause to testify of the 
astounding goodness ofhis God. He had just said to a dear Christian friend, 
under the deep solicitude and burden of his soul, " Well, it's all in //l^ LonPi 
hands/' a letter came ; Miss Mabt Ahne Wat, (a personal friend and beknred 

Correspondent of the 

GOSFBL MAGAZm) 

had died, and left 
him, in the most un- 
expected way. On 
Thotjsahd PouimB! 
The fact was pub- 
lished anonymonalj 
in a Bath paper; it 
wentimmediateLythe 
round of the press as 
one of severaL muni- 
ficent bequests to 
Clergymen; — the 
Irish enterprise was 
mentioned also, and 
increased publicity 
given, and oonfidenoe 
Hecnted ^ a laree number of additional subsnibers* 
names were returned ^ and the Pwnector, W^«- 
liered from the pecunkrr weight of^^"^® ™*™'^" 
ing, puraued his onward course ^*^ *?".E^ 
zeat. The cooaequence was, that intton the flnrt 
six months, instead of the Boys (as had bcoairti- 
mated) being of no ficrrice, they had ^ «2JP^. 
or put together, the types from whidi the whole 
of the first volume of the New Testament, com- 
prising upwards of one thousand pagw, we 
printed. Ihufl, f a (AHr ^r»t hiOf-fear, this litUe 
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Iriih group (utterly muoqiunted aa thej h^ preriouBly been with eitJier trpe 
or pr&s4), Efld collected, or " compost," and arnuigcd upwards of MffJki MUlwm 
^ kitera. From the fihli week of their eutnmoe, they received wages^ so much 
for every thousand tvpes. Their applicatiou and persevenmoe were most grati- 
ffing. Oftea has t&e writer stood and gaaed upou them with tearful eye and 
Jeep heart-felt emotion, as he has contemplated the activity of their movemeuta, 
and ihdr greatly-improved appearance I The cut on the opposite page is a re- 
preseutatioa of two ooya iu the act of " composing," w it b teebnically termed. 
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as tsJten a few we^lts &ince by PhotogcaphT, fonna the next subject for iUustra* 
tioE4 However correct the outline and attbe^ the artist has failed to pre- 
serve the several likenesaes. This would be almost impracticable in a wood-cut. 
The orkinal Pbotogn^c aketehes of these varied Schools, are to be seen at 
the PuhUsber's (Mr. W, H, Oollingridge, City Press, Long Lane, Loudou), Li 
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the centre of the present gnmp is W. Huntington, grandson of the great 
Preacher of that name, who superintends the Estaaushment ; in the back-ground 
is the evening Tutor* and the rressmen. 

Since the commencement of this IndustriaL work, several of the kds have 
been transferred to other establishments, where they are eamingarespectable live- 
lihood. One family (three of whose female members were engased in the folding 
and stitching department) have left for America. There was tSao an intelUgent, 
well-conducted boy in this family, who was first initiated into the art of printing, 
and then that of engineering. He left with his family under every promise of 
success. Two of the girls in the Binding department, and the brotner of one of 
them (who was a joung compositor) being of consumptive tendency, have died; 
and we are not without hope, that each of them died in the Lord. 

A little incident about one boy in the Establishment may not be uninterest- 
ing ; he liad been admitted by the Superintendent, without, as usual, consulting 
the writer. His appearance was sucn, that the latter thought him too great a 
discredit to the place, and was about to tell him he could not be allowed to con- 
tinue, when the Doy approached him with a " composing-stick " in his hand, and 
asked him if what he had done was correct P Upon looking at the lines, he 
found that they happened to be Dr. Gill's Comments upon the 17th and 18th 
verses of the 16th chapter of Matthew, and these had been so correctly " com- 
posed " by this little Eomanist, that the writer was resolved for the present to 
lor^ his mtention of excluding him on account of his ragged appearance. He re- 
mained — continued to improve — and is now one of the most efficient in the Schools. 

Since the completion of the Commentary (for the execution of which the 
Establishment was originally opened) the number employed has been considerably 
reduced. Three presses have, however, up to the present beoi kept mostly in 
operation. The Commentary was finished within two or three weeks of tiie pro- 
posed time (viz. January, 1853.) 2250 sets of six volumes each were printed, 
numbering in the aggregate 1350 volumes. As has been stated, upwards of 
Twenty-five Tons of Paper were used on the work. The cost of carnage alone 
amounted to more than £300. The Boys' earnings varied according to merits 
from three to ten shillings a-week. llie Gospel Magazine has been printed at, 
and issued from, the Establishment since November 1852. The Commentazy 
itself was followed by 2500 copies of Dr. Gill's 122 Sermons upon the Cantiele$; 
5000 copies of Dr. Hawker's Morning and Evening Portions; 1000 of a scarce 
and valuable work, Rev. Benj. Reach's Key to open Scripture Metaphors; 1000 
copies oiHarfs Hymns ; 2000 copies of Ambrose Series Church of God, to whidi 
is added his beautiful work on Christiam Husbandry; 2500 copies of Dr. OilPs 



Cause of God and Truth ; 2250 Hemrt-^ighs and HeaH-Songs ; iOOO Patkm^ (f 

Z* An EreningSohool tor the general instruotlon of the B€j§ in tbe KitaliUtluBeBt L 
kept daring tbeWinter-Betson. 
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FrotidMee, by the late Elizabeth Seasle. The works at present in hand, and 
nearl;; completed* are a reprint of the Bev. Benj, Keaek^s Key 4o open Scripture 
Meta^um; and l>r, HawJcet'e Sermons and Tracts. 

AniBxed is a sketch of 




A COMPOSING ROOM. 

Perhaps no beter proof conld be ffiyen of the progress of that self-esteem 
which it is so desiable to inonlcate in the minds of the peasanixy of Ireland, than 
a fisct connected ^th the above sketch. Neither this engravinff nor that of the 
Agbicultubal Sc'iQOL, as shown in pace 26, was taken by tne Photogn^ihic 
process. The Boy& therefore, thought that the artist had not done mstioe to 
their present appeasince ; ana some of them seemed to disbelieve tnat when 
first taken into tne P;xnting School^ they were shoeless, and tattered, and torn. 

Having thns given ui oatline of the OKigin and progress of the PKorriHG 
School, the writer woii^ proceed to speak oT another want which he had lonff 
felt to exist in the parisi The nnmbor of poor, haK-dad, and sadly neglected 



IS 
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little ones thsi ran about the village^ or crouched in 
or near their comfortleas cabins^ tended deeply to 
depresa the writer's mind. 

We annex a representation of a boj token just as 
he appealed, and who was by no mcanii the worst spe^ 
cimen that could be found. No remark was made 
about his dress ; but he was taken by Photography 
precisely as he was wont to appear. Contemplate 
such a con^iition. Imagine a lar^ proportion more 

farticukrly of the young of the vilh^ m this state, 
t wfta most distreaginff. The writer felt it deeply. 
He wanted to re&cuo tnem from their misery. lie 
wouM save them^ if possible, from the natural 
conacquences of snch neglect. Hence he resolved 
to make the attempt to open an 
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Tb YiilMB itaelf, not affording^ the slightest accommodfttion for atiTihing 
of tl« kintf the wist involved the necessity for erecting a Scbool-nouse. 
Accorfingly in Aug. 1852, the Baildmg (70^ feet in length and 30 feet in 
breads ) niving been completed, the Injaj^t School ^as opened. One plain 
meal o" stirabout (or porrioffe) and akim-milk iras allowed to each child per day. 
The water felt justified in tbis course by the example of our bkssed Lord* who 
'* hariip compassion on the multitude, would not send them awav empty." No 
undue tifiuenoe was us<nl The pwt^nts were left to follow their own wUL 
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This new effort exposed the writer to increased opposition on the part of 
the Bomish priesthood. The Altar rang, and the Press teemed, wim ana^ 
themas. These denunciations called forth an address to the inhabitants of the 

Elace, nnder date Feb. 16, 1852. An extract from this document will perhaps 
e the best and readiest way of putting before the reader the state of tie case 
at the time the Inpant School was in contemplation : 

Yon know there is an old and a verv good saying, ** Hsax both smn or thb stolt ;" and, 
as it appears that at first and second Mass yesterday, yon heard yoor priesfa side,! am sure 
yon will be good enough now to hear my side. 

And first I most tell you, that wlien Fathxe Powxk called npon me on the S4th cf Oct. last, 
he said, that if our Peintino School were not tnmed to proselytizing purposes, it would be a 
benefit to the neighbourhood. I said, in reply, that I had not intended, nor did I intend, to 
use any infiuenoe with the Youth in my employ ; but at the same time I remarkel to him, as 
I now remark to you, that I long for the day when every Iriakman sJuUl have Ma Bible / It is 
his r^htt and I deeply griere to see him deprived of that right. 

Whether I have icept my promise with regard to the Youth attending our Paxianire School, 
I must leave pou to decide. Have I asked one to attend Church ? Have I oonpelkd one to 
work on your Saints'-days ? Have I, in a single instance, said, ** You must turtt or I cannot 
employ yon?"— Christianity, not in name only, but in deed and in truth, teatbes a Man to 
love his neighbour as Mmself. In the spirit of that Christianity, I have done, md am doing, 
what X can to help you. I felt for your distresses ; I pitied the Youth, groving up to be 
burdens, instead ol^ helps, to you ; and I said to myself, '* I'll try to assist tnen : Iwill teaoh 
them a Trade ; they shall earn Money now, and bv and by I will obtain tlem Situations, 
where these once-neglected Youths may become good and useflil Members of Society. More- 
over/* said I, ** I will prove to my Countrymen— EngUnd shall know— that Irish Men (aye, 
and Iritth Boys, too) both can work and wiU work, when they have work to df." To this end, 

* * ' " " ^ '" hun- 

rsoni 

, „ r , Work 

I have undertaken. Whether I have succeeded, the progress and the eanings of the Boys 
will shOw. 

But now in what have I given ofibnce, and for what was I brought befoD you on the Altar 
yesterday? Simply because I am asking English friends to help me to set up an Imfamt 
School. I have told tAem— and I now tell vou— that my heart bleeds, >iien I see the poor, 
and the half-naked, and the all-but-starving little children running about jur streets. I want 
to see them clothed^ and I want to see them fed, and I want to see themtaught; and as your 
priesta haire not got up a school for them, / will try. And though I wiUnot ask the children 
to become Protestants, nor will I ask them to attend our Church— tliough I sliould be very 
glad to see either you or them there- yet this I tell you plainly, al? that come to our Imtaiit 
School will be taught to read, and taught to read the Bible too; aid why? Because I oan- 
not find either in the Roman Catholic Bible or in the Protestan. Bible, any oommand to 
withhold this best of books— this choicest of all treasures— from th« poor man any more than 
from the rich man. The peasant has as much right to the Bibleas the prince or the jirieit; 
and you know the old saying, ** What is good for the priest is gooi for the people.^* 

This School has now been in operation for upwaris of three years ; the 
averaffc attendance has varied from .50 to 70, who, asoefore intimated, receive 
one pLun meal of porridge (or stirabout) and milk per lay ; and each Christmas 
are newly clad. The reader may smile at the child'en in the sketch, being 
called " Infants ;" but, when admitted, it was found they were as uninformed 
as Infants. The sketch on page 19 will be rec(gnized by many as that 
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which appeared in the Illustrated London Newt for Teb. 11, 1855, representing 
their aiaal Annual Peast, when Seventj sat down to a good Christmas Dinner 
of Soap, Beef, and Plum-pudding. This scene during the three past seasons has 
been most animating. Many a contributor's heart would have been warmed 
could he have witnessed the improved health and appearance of the Scholars, 
as well as have listened to their songs of praise, and progress in scriptural 
and general knowledge. 



THE BOHMAHOH BIBLE nEFOSITQBT. 

Is the Autumn of 1854, a correspondent of the Gospel Magazine proposed 
that a BiBLJB Defositobt should dc established at Bonmahon, and for that pur- 
pose commenced a Subscription. A Depository has, in consequence, been 
opened ; and, it is hoped that ultimately it may lead to a yery general cireola- 
tion of the word of God in this benighted and aeeply-prejudiced place. 

The elder Boys are, from time to time, transferred from the Inpaih? to the 
Faaocuial Scuool. This School has been in existence for many years. In it 
the children receive a sound English education. At one o'clock tliey dine ; after 
two the Girls are instructed in plain needlework ; and the Boys adjourn to cer- 
tain ground which has been laid out for an AoRicuLTiraAL School, (see page 36.) 

Here, under the direction of the Schoolmaster (who has a good practical 
knowledge of husbandry) the Boys are put through a regular course of farm-and- 
^rden-labour, and have shown considerable aptitude, proving to a demonstration 
thtit there is no class more teilling to work, nor any class more able to work, 
than are the Irish peasantry, under gentle and judicious direction. Left as to 
too sreat an extent they have been in a state of mertness, and wanting means of 
employment, it is astonishing with what willingness, activity, and perseverance, 
they fall in with any scheme devised for their profit and advantage. Next to the 
Gospel^ " Occupation " is the writer's watchword for Ireland. Under it he 
feels assured the whole aspect of the country would speedily be changed. 
Where is there a country with its gcnitd soil and natural aavantages, and where 
a people so remarkable for their enaurauce ? Once break the fatal spell by which 
they are bound ; once destroy the yoke that crushes them spiritless ana heart- 
broken to the very earth ; once give them to know and feel tliat they are verily 
members of God's intelligent creation-— capable of thought, judffment, and dis- 
crimination — and not the mere tools or vassals of a mind-degraoing and soul- 
destroying system ; and then shall it be felt that indeed 

*' Ireland is great, glorious, and ft«e, 
First gem of tbe earth, lint flower of the eea." 
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&[BLS' EKfBEOIDEliY SCHOOL. 

The writer felt that, notwithstanding the provision for the Boys and for the 
Infants of the YLllflge^ there was still empIo;ffflent kcking for the elder Girls 
and young Women. This led to the erection, two years nso, of a Building eielu* 
sively for them. There was many a wanderer upon the elifTbrow, or lonngcr in the 
comfortless cabin, or the nnseemly female lahourer in the fields, who might be 
trained to work congenial with their sen. Despite priestly antagonism, this 
effort hag also proved moat eomplet-elv snccesafnl. The annexed is a tmthfnt 
Photographic flketoh ; and we leave the reader to concei?e of the improyed ap- 
pearance of ttiose who, some mouths ago, were for most part lu rac3 and the 
most abject wretchedness. This group (with their luBtructresf in the centre) 
was takea without ant previous notice or preparation ; precisely as they are 
daily to he seen. In pleasing contrast to their former idle and destitute condi- 
tion, they are now comfortably dad, and eaming- an honest mEiintenanoe, Some 
who, two jears ago, could not handle a needle, are now engaged upon the most 
exquisite work, and receiving Erom three and four to six ahilmiga a-week ; and 
^are, moreoveT, the advantage of an Evi;ning School 
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from a Photograph taken in the ChuKh-yatd adjoining the 



School, as seen m the Frontispiece. 



PjuROCIflAL 



The writer cannot hring his remarka to a close without statin?, that he has 
been too great a dependant upon Divine bountj to ascribe in any degree to liim- 
se]f the mcaaure of succesa that has attended nis humhle endeaTours. He can 
from his heart say, " Not unto us, O Lord, not unto iis, but unto thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth's sake/' Instrumentally the writer's 
success is to be attributed solely to his long connexion with the Gospel ilAGA- 
ziNB, and to the gcnerositv and very great indulgence of its readers. 

Moreover, although mucli lifts been accompUshed, much remains to be done. 

The Projector's object is to cive permanent to the system of industry and self- 

I reliance it has been his privilege to inttoduoe. In effecting this, he necessarily 
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incurs an almost incalculable weight of care and responsibility. He stands as a 
bne individual, with but very slender personal means ; he is connected with no 
society ; nor has he any human instrumentality upon which to depend. As in 
the past, so now, the simple, yet indulgent and all-suflicient Providence of God 
is thaA to which he can alone look, and upon which he can alone rely. Ghreat 
was his respK)nsibility at the time the Commentarv was printing ; his present res- 
ponsibility is (if possible) greater. Then he haa a sufficiency of subscribers to 
cover all expenses ; now he has to find employment for hb Industrial band, and 
trust to Divine Providence to encoura^ persons to purchase the produce of the 
Schools. His first sreat work, not only met all expenses, but left a surplus ; 
that surplus was laid out in the completion of a Glebe-house long wanting in the 
pariah oi which the writer is Curate. In consequence of the cheap rate at which 
the various works have since been published ; the increase of the price of paper 
and additional cost of labour, through the War, the Pbintdjo School 
has not paid its way since the Commentary was completed. As this Establish- 
ment has from the first stood upon its own basis — the Projector being solely 
responsible — ^the loss in question has fallen upon himself. He therefore appeals 
to the public to stand by nim, and to stimulate him to further exertion by pur- 
chasing the works advertized in the last paces of this Appeal. He trusts enou§^ 
has bc^ said, in this simple, unvarnished detail, to prove that the really philan- 
thropic mind cannot have a more desirable medium through which to gratify 
itself. By these Industrial Schools very many have been rescued from indo- 
lence, misery, and vice. Numbers who, not very long since, were to be seen 
loitering about, or lounging in their miserable cabins, are now diligently 
occupied from early mom to dewy eve in one or the other of these In- 
dustrial Establishments. Nor arc their minds allowed to run waste. Every 
legitimate means is offered for their improvement intellectually ; and (thougn 
with the exception of the Parochial and Ikfant Schools) tne study of tne 
Scriptures is not compulsory, yet there is a Sunday afternoon Bible-class, and 
week-day as well as Sunday lectures, upon which very many of the once-unen- 
lightened and prejudiced liomanists voluniarilv attend. 

It may be well to mention, that this state of things cannot exist in a locality, 
more than nine-tenths Boman Catholic, without exciting the most determined 
and continuous opposition. To such an extent has this opposition been carried, 
that the doors of many a cabin (comfortless as those cabins are) has been closed 
against those who sought to earn an honest livelihood by means of these 
Schools. A shelter from the weather, and a poor pallet of straw, has been con- 
sidered too great a boon for such. It came to the writer's know- 
ledge very lately, that two well-conducted, industrious women belonging to the 
EMiBEOiDBBY ScHOOL, wcrc thus treated, and have been compelled lor months 
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past to resort to the cliffs, in a large cavity of which tiiey have taken 
nightly shelter. This fact, coupled with many corresponding circumstances 
which might be mentioned, has induced the writer to buitd a Iwugb or Pho-. 
TESTANT Home for any well-conducted person who may have been "turned out of 
house and home " in consequence of their attendance upon these Schools. This 
agam necessarily increases the Projector's responsibility ; but the common feel* 
ings of our common humanity could not witness unmoved such proceedings. His 
aim has been, and (God helpmg) shall continue to be, the infusion of trot self- 
reliance, independence, and esteem, that will, as a natural consec[uence, raise 
his once poor, despised, and degraded neighbours in the scale of being, and make 
them (under God's blessing) good and useful members of society. 

Keader, will you not come to the writer's help in this matter P Will you not 
assist him in administering to the daily necessities, if not wholly maintaining, 
more than one hundred ana fifty fellow-creatures ? You may ask, How can we 
do so P You may urge, as an objection, home-claims, local-claims, and the extra 
expenses occasioned by the present War. But mark, there is a Scripture 
which says, " There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall 
be made fat : and he that watereth shall be watered also himself," (Prov. xi. 24, 
25). " It is more blessed to give than to receive," testifies the same holy book ; 
and those who turn a deaf ear to the claims of the poor and the needy, deny ikem- 
ieloes more tlian they deny other8. To say nothing of satisfaction merely, there 
is verily a luxury in helpmg others. It is a sacrea privilege and pleasure to be 
drawn out of the natural selfishness of our poor earth-bound and contracted 
minds. And, as assuredly as any little aid one may lend to his fellow, will not 
make the helper the poorer at the end of the year ; so, considerinjp the brevity 
of life, and the brief space — the mere handbreadth — ^allowed lis wr practically 
acknowledging the eoodness and mercy we have received ; — ^it wiU not in the 
decline of life — in tlie hour of sickness — in the departure out of time, and the 
entrance upon eternity ; it will not, we say, in tlie very article of death, be a 
source of regret that we have in any humole degree contributed to the necessi- 
ties of the poor, and the ignorant, and the distressed. The utmost that we can 
do is but little indeed. Having done all, well may we exclaim, " We are un- 
profitable servants ; we have (merely) done that which it was our duty to do." 

Header, have you tried what you could do for your fellow-creatures P If not, 
be^in ! Assureoly, there is much to be eained *by it even for one's^df, in the 
satisfaction wliich personal occupation, and a sense of being of some little ser- 
vice to one's fellow-creatures, necessarily affords. "Ereely ye have received, 
freely give." 



If yoaluTe not tried it, begin. If tUahimble ttfttement baa noredyov heart, reader, and 
ailbraed an inclination to give, follow at onoe that Inward prompting. ** Delajn are daagerw 
ooa." Do not throw thia pamphlet aaide, and wait " a more oonTcnient aeafon ;* bat aet a< 
oNoe. Pot down yoor own name on the Card that aoeompanlef thli Appeal, and get aa maoj* 
more to rabfcribe aa roa can. 

It la aftonlshing what nenons can acoompliah when ther tiy. Many ajive'poimd note haa 
been contributed to our 8cbooI-ftmd,by a kind-hearted fkmllynot a hundred mfleifWnn Lirer- 
pooL who. by early riaing and the careflil economising of time, are enabled to devote a good 
portion of each day to fancy needle-work. This said needle-work is entrusted to a poor wo- 
man, who with her well-ftimished basket, goes round the town to dispose of the handy-work 
of a devoted Mother and her equally-devoted Daughters. The sum of Forty Pounds waa 
thus earned in one year. And the same hands have supplied to the poor Girls of the Boinur 
Bow ScBooLs many and many a nice Winter-garment. For three Cnrlstmases in sncceisloa 
have these Girls been thus supplied. 

Reader, though there may be no merit in all this, do you think there is notj^JeoMne t Would 
Ifou partake of that pleasure ? Try the experiment. Copy the example. Diqxmse with 
superlinities. A poor Curate's Wife forwarded a contribution the other day upon thia niiu- 
d^ Entrust the little ones of the family with a Collecting Card. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

*' Let those that sow in sadness wait 
Till the bright harvest come ; 
They shall confess their sheaves are great. 
And shout the blcHings home !" 
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Thai writes a Father :— 

** Iffy ' Maggie* has oolleeted wren •hilUngi for yoar InvAirT 8omooL ; and, at penereranee it 

a pranineiil trelt in her oharaeter, I trot before the end of the year she will hare a good 

round aom." Since this Appeal was begnn. she has sent a second oontribation of Two POonds. 

A ooirespondent a few days since says :— 
DmAM, Smr-Br the next post yoa will reodTe a Poet-oflSce Order for £1 19s. 6d., which Xaria 
&. Kidd, of Bnxton, near Norwich, a child of seven years, hu collected lor your larAMT 
School at fionmahon, and which she hopes yon will accept with her best widies. Wishing 
yon God*S blessing on your work of love, I am yonrs tmly, 

BuxUm, 8qp*. 36, 1865. E. G. 

Tn Editor of the Zondon PreaUyterktn Jommal-% Oentlemtn nnknown to us— has, altogether 
withoot onr knowledge, copied the greater part of a former Pamphlet into his Journal, and to 
it has annexed the following kind and sympathizing obeenratlons :— • 

We hare taken the above ftom Mr. Doadney'to own account of his benevolent and soceessfhl 
enterprise, which he has prosecuted ftom the first amid such difflculties and discouragements 
as few would willingly encounter. But the work was begun and carried on in ftuth and 
prayer; and, notwithstanding all the hindrances arising from priestly opposition and limited 
means, it has continued to prosper. 

From twenty to thirty boys were provided for in the PrMUmg S^ool^ and from fifty to sixty 
<ddldren were fed, taugnt, and dotned in the It\f(uU department, but nothing had hitherto 
been done for the elder girls and young women. In September 1868. a Girls' Sewing School 
was therefore commenced, where ftom thirty to forty are employed.* Thus, altogether, ftom 
eighty to ninety poor children are being maintained in comparative comfort, and receiving 
a usefol education, besides being faithfully instructed in those things that make for their 
eternal peace : and doubtless. He who allows not his word to return unto Uim void, ¥rill not 
leave these labours nnblest. 

In addition to the printing already referred to, the Bonmahon Boys have the honour of 
printing the Gospxl MAOAziirs (of which Mr. Doudney is Editor), the oldest religious 
Magaiine extant, as it is now in its eighty-eighth year; other useful works are also in progress, 
besides a small periodical, Tn GKmpsl Cottaos JLacrusxa, published each alternate month. 

It will easily be seen that all this could not have been accomplished, in such a place, and 
under such oiroumstances, hot by an extraordinary amount of personal labour and anxiety 
on the part of the Pn^ector. Not only has he had personally to superintend the whole of this 
work, encounter the opposition of the priests, attend to his paroclual duties as a Clergyman, 
and provide for the daily wants of so many children, but with a most limited income (and 
without other means) he has had to bear the entire financial responsibility of the undertaking, 
which, as every one acquainted with printing and publishing must know, could not be light. 
But now that he has taken means tor making the work and its claims better known in this 
country, we sincerely tnist that the friends or the GKwpel and of Ireland will not leave him 
to struggle long with his present heavy arrears, and that GK>d may spare him long, and make 
him the instrument of doing even greater things for Bonmahon than those he has already 
accomplished. 

The following Letter U ttom the Rev. O. T, Dobbin. 
Mt Dbax Six,- J greatly r^ee hi the good work you have done in your parish, hf the oeen- 
pation you have introduced there. If any one has a title to be called a friend of Ireland, it is 
eminently the person who encourages industry, flnigality, and self-respect; who gives labour 
to the willing^nd wages for the labour; and thus effectually puU down pauperism, suffering, 
and crime. What many a thooghtfhl and anxious Clergyman has desired, yon have done : 
and we, who look on, but cannot follow you, exult in thehappy genius, and more successfril 
results that have fallen to your lot. I do, my dear Sir, without flattery, roost heartily conm- 
tulate yon upon yonr achievements in the field of benerolent indnitry, the best handmaid, I 
believe, to preaching the Gospel. 

Baaivor Qkbt, HMh, Af^. M, 18M. O. T. Doaaiir. 

* The Girls are now earning up to 4s. 6d. a-week, and some of the Boys as much as lOs. 
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The annexed is from the pen of our bdored Friend and FeUow-tabonrer in the Famine* 
•oenef of Templemore, the Ber. Wouam BAXDvoan. 

Ht dsab Famn axd Baonma,— I nraat oonftM I waa allttle seepUeal of the glowlaf leporta 
wiiieh reached me beftara my Tialt, of the good work eanyinff on under Tonr an^ieea. I 
feared there might be some exaggeration—of coarse, unintenUonal. but very natural, and 
almost excusable, when the sirmpHthies are warmly enlisted in works of enterprize. Yours 
is emphatically such. Now all these suspicions have ranished ; "seeing is belieTing," and I 
carried away with me from Bonmahon a thorough conviction that a missionary wonc, with 
all the elements of strength and darabllity, is goingforward among the poor Bomanists in 
your parish with the most cheering visible results. The Lord continue to direct its progress, 
and cause his pleasure to prosper in your hands. 

Tonr various Schools ; the Parochial School, the Infant School, and the Industrial Schools, 
male and female, were all deeply Interesting. What, however, left the most lively impression 
on my mind, was the large attendance of Bomanists at your usual weekly lecture / mntr 
addreaaed a more attentive conmngaltion. The beaming eye, the iixed countenance, the hearty 
joining in the hymns, all proclaimed they were awakened to serious tboughtftilness. If the 
fruit <n Autumn in any measure correspond with the promise of Spring, you, my dear Brother, 
will be privileged to reap a golden harvest. I write thus for your encouragement. You know 
the source to which we are to trace every stream of blessing. 

I was peculiarly pleased with the happy combination, in your training of the young, of in- 
dustrious habits with scriptural instruction. All truth, I believe, to have a practical aim \ 
and ** truth wrought into habits," constitutes in my mind, the eiTective training of the yoong 
In general. In voung trees we must deal with the root, and we must deal yritfi the branchea i 
witn life, in itself, and its proper developments. 

I am, my dear Fnend and Brother, yours faithfully and affectionately, 

ISkoemmon Glebe^ CaUan, JtUy 19, 1854. Willlam SAVDFoan. 
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To the foregoing we may add on extract from a letter written to a friend, by one who is 
called to take her share in the work of labour and love. 

This is no flesh-pleasing work : we have often much to discourage us— ingratitude on the 
one liand. and the determined opposition of the priests on the other; and our anxieties rea- 
pectlng Funds, all tending to bow us to the very earth, and leading us to ask, ** Why did we 
undertake such heavy responsibilities If* then we are compelled to reply, ** Out of pity and com- 
passion to those by whom we are surrounded ; this was our one raonve." 

Several of our good workers have Just left the School, in consequence of threats being held 
over them, that if they did not do so, they should be cursed from the altar. For a time we 
were allowed to go on quietly, but war is again proclaimed, and the whole village is in a fer- 
ment. The Priests are fh&ntlc with ra^e. ana so are many of the people. Others boi^in, 
throuf^ the various means used for their mstruction, to " see men as trees walking)** and ae- 
vera! most pleasing and encouraging instances have come to our knowledge reoeatly. 
which show most jilainly that there is a great undergtmmd work going on here, and 
that the seed sown amidst so much to discourage, for now several yearrt, is not lost, but is 
springing up, and will shortly bring forth much fruit. It must be so. In the darkest times I 
never could despair ; I am sure the lA)rd will flilfll his promise, and we shall yet see an abun- 
dant harvest. And now, as we are compelled to open 

A SEPUOE. 

trusting in the Lord for the means to carry it out, we must go on. We have long desired it— 
for we know it is the only way effectually to rescue them from the evils to which ther are ex- 
posed from bad examples at home. The Lord grant that to soiye at least, this advanbage may 
prove M Megaing, TfIhIs and disappointments we expect ; but, if the Lord is on our nde, we 
sluUInot lone oar labour, nor ** spend our strength for nought." 
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LONDON AGENT: W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, CITY PRESS, LONG LANE. 

Qrden from this Lift sent FREE BT FOfiRT to aiiy part of fhe Kingdom. 

Frio9 £8 188., Six B071I 8to. Vols., Cloth, of 1000 pures eaoh, and Portrait of the Author ; 
Calf grained, 68. per toJ. extra. 

Exposition of the Holy Bible; by John Oill, D.D., containing the 

Old and New Testamenta. The whole Uliutrated with Motes, takan from the most an- 
Jewish Writings. 

It is dearly and beantifhUy printed in Boyal ootaTO, and a rery handsome edition.— 
Eartiun VesaeL 

It is elegantly printed— good paper.— ^&m'« Casket. 

We hare no hesitation in saying, that it will bear comparison with any of the beantUhlly- 
prlnted books of the day: and when we consider the deeply-interesting circumstanoes oon- 
neeted with the Irish natiTlty of the work, our hearts are wholly r^oioed. Let as deriye a 
lesson ftom the wild sea-washed village of Bonmahon.— PM qf Manna. 

The repablication of Dr. Gill's Commentaiy of itself constitutes quite an epoch in the his- 
tory of literature ; there are circumstances connected with this new edition which invest It 
with peculiar interest ; they are such as prove the projector to be possessed of marvellous 
Hortit&de, patience, and perseverance.— AmftioJ Mtwazttte. 

TO have so elaborate a work issued from an Iniint Printing Establishment in the wild 
mining village of fionmahon, is what may be truly termed an astounding taat.—Waterfi)rd Mail, 

Fdr a sound, consistent. Scriptural Exposition of the word of God, no Commentary, we 
believe, in any language can be compared with Dr. GUI's.- The Editor of the present edition 
has, in the face of most arduous and numerous difficulties, been Aivoured with health, strength, 
and perseverance, to surmount them all, and to bring his laborious undertaking to a snocess- 
Ail termination.— (7on>e2 Standard, third notice. 

A aoheme noble in intention— admirable in principle— and worthy of imitation, is the In- 
dustrial Printhig School.— ^u>n'« JYumpet. 

That, situated in a wild district of Ireland, and with the help of but little manual assistance, 
he shoold have been enabled to give to raw and ignorant Irish lads such a knowledge of the 

.^^, . ... ^.. , . ... ' 'months, a six-volume work of near 

industry, and devotedness which he 

wm uia|M«7ou uu uvuMU ut i;Uuao reBHUU{$ lu uw uivhriub. — Ootpd HtTOiA, Jfliff 1953. 

Take any of the volumes of GilFs Commentary. Let any one fhlly know the labour of 
printing, and be made acquainted with the expensive routine of book publishing, and then 
will there be astonishment at the cheapness.- Po< q^ Mannar third notice. 

The poiehaser of this work will be indirectly contributing to the advancement of the 
social and rellgioos welfare of the sister isle. We sincerely rejoice in the labours of Hr. 
Doudney, and trust he may long be spared, and be rendered still more signally nseflil.— iVM- 
tiM Ckun^ Mi^faziM. 

We have previovBlj noticed the appearance of the preoedhug volume of thia extraordinary 
production ; iti execution, the exeeifenoe ot its mechanical workmanship, and its wonderihl 
aocnraey. Those teehinally acquainted with the many accessories neocManr to the well-printing 
of a ToToninoaa work like the present, will wonder most that, in a wild village of the Irish 
sea-shoreb bj the hands of the TiUagt boji, thitnigh the eneixy of a Tillage Cnrate, such a work 
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■hooldbeprodaoed. £aiAMieeeedingTolii]iieliiereMeto«radnlr«tloii<>ftlM|wrieTe^ 
ftlthftibieM of the Ser. D. A. Doiklnmr, f whoie exertlona the fMiiid«tkm of the Bonmahon 
Printing Sehool end this eztensire work owe thdr origin. That the Ber. Gentlenutn*e enden- 
▼oan to diftue Goipel light in the monlwilderncMlnwhiehhii lot is oMt, and that health 
and atrength may Oe gfrai h{m for the labour of love in whfeh he is engaired, mnat he the 
wish of an who desire to see enlightenment and faith sptead in the dark regions of Bomish 
Idolatry and sapersMtion.— IfonKfcy Adoertker, JiOy 18, igftS. 



Price 68., Boyal 8ro., cloth ; grahied calf, 9s. and Portrait of the Author, unifbrm with **Dr. 
Oiirs Commentary,** (If boan<rnp with Dr. Gill's '^Caase of God and truth,** I rd., doth. ISs. 
6d. ; calf grained, 4s. extra), 

liB. Gill's Disooarses on Solomon's Song; oonsisting of One Hnndxed 

Jirand Twenty-two Sermong. ^ 

•«• This work is considered to be be Dr. Gill's master-piece for savour and power. 

The work before ns is not a portion of his voluminous Exposition of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, but an indejpendent publication, comprising the suDstance of a hundred and twenty- 
two sermons.— -Bapmt Magaagim. 

In every way supports the credit of this institution.— PMq^JIfiffina. 

With praverflil sdidtude we have often thought of the tremendous undertaking of the 
earnest Editor ; and can only say, our heart's desire is, that his labours may be crowned with 
abundant success.— 2NU<ca^ Mesienger^ July, 18M. 

It Is enriched in learned lore, ana in the delineations of experimental tOidpraeUeal re^gkm, 
-'Tfie Freeman (Religious Newspaper), Aug. 1, 1865. 



Price 6s., Boyal 8vo., cloth ; calf grained, 10s. 6d.; with Portrait of the Author, uniform 
with the Commentary,** (if bound up with Dr. Gill's ** Exposition of Solomon's Song,** 1 YoL, 
eloth, 10s. 6d. ; calf grained, 138. Gd.), 

JiSL. Oill's Canse of Ood and Truth'. 

** A sterling work, that plucks up by the roots the Arminlan heresy.** 
This work contains the result of a vast amount of study and of learned and laborious inrea- 
tigation. This new edition is published marvellously cheap.— BoptM Mesterkfer. July. 186t. 
To say the least, none of our Ministers should be without a copy.— Primi^ Church Mag. 
its elaborate expositions of debated passages of Scripture, its admirable quotations from 
the writings of the early fathers, and the force with which evangelical truths are stated and 
defended, all entitle it to warm commendatioa.— The London Freeman. 



A MOST DfPOBIANI BOOK 

TOR MINISTERS, BIBLE-STUDENTS, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Igr The first Bonmahon Edition was sold in less than Three Months I 

Price Its. 6d., lU^yal Svo., cloth ; calf, 6s. extra, unabridged, 1032 pages, new Long Rimer 

Type, 

A Key to Open Scriptore Metaphors. In Four Books. To whioih are 
prefixed, ijguments to prove the Divine Authority of the Holy BlUe ; together with 
Types of the Old TesUment. By the Bev. BENJAMIN KE ACH. 
The pleasure I have anticipated the last three months in the perusal of the wmk, hat beca 



realized t and ererr time my attention is drawn to it, only enhances its value. I think It 

• ' * ■ r the Clergy. To say the least of it, it ii an 
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only to be known, to be generally appreciated by 1 
esBlraordlnary theap book.— i?«o. T. R. Valpyt Himgham. 

The book is well worth waiting for. and is publiiihed at a very low price.— ^. O., Bannl^piB. 

A book without which no Christian Minister's Library can be complete, and whieh may ba 
very usefhl to every attentlTe reader and lover of the word of God.— C. De. OotOofftm. 

IJkB0wnoioi any woric thmt has treated the suUect to such an ample extent.— g a ftw M . 
A wai± of great /aboor and learning ; abounds with the most Interesting traths.— ^ " 
*m* SHhlfXarHiiuible work had bMMnawiQUoe, that it eonld seldom bebooi^—' 
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Price ts., cloth ; calf gniMd. 41. 6d., miiftrm in alse witb ** Hairini^ P^^ 

AIDBOSE 8erl6*8 ChnxoiL of Ood : Essavi upon iome detcanptive 

** Vunef and Titlw, ifiTen In the Scriptorai. hr Qod the aeltf CHioit, to the Oeneral 
AMemblf of all Trae BelfeTen in God the Son, or the God-man Jesus Christ ; and denoting 
the Nature and Means of their Salvation, through the BTerlasting Corenant madebv Ood the 
Father, with those IMyine Persons in the One Jehovah. To which is added, CHBISTIAN 
HUSBANDRY; or a Companion for the Christian in his Field and Garden. 

It mnst recommend Itself to every spiritual reader, by its own sweet, savooiy spirit, and the 
mellow gospel tone of its ToLf^.—RcHfal Diadem. 

In purchasing, oor readers will help forward a great philanthropic waA.-^3taekt Chromkk. 

A truly precious wedge of Ophir's gold.— 7^ LUUe Gleaner. 

The church of Ood is here contemplated under nearly fbrty diiferent Scripture characters 
or descriptions, and the various illustrations are generally interesting, instructive, and proflt-' 



Mt.^Gcspel BenMt Jtdp, 1865. 
As to the style in which 



. Aoh the work is executed, we can speak with the highest satisfseUon. 

The printing is clear and distinct. It is a credit to the lads who printed it.— P r imU ive C^imxh 
Magazine,JtUy, 18M. 

Jtt is fbU of " grace and inth.**—B(mti8t Mesmiger. 

The present volume is a beautiAil description of the Church of God fincm the first moment 
of her generation till safely housed in glory.— Zton's Trumpet. 



Price ad., or five for is., post free, 

A Little Book fcsr a Little Child. By the Author of " A Page te a 
Child." 

Price Id., or lOd. per dosen, post free, 

VHE Dying Pensioner ; or. Jesos Speaking Peace. By D. A* Doadn^, 

* Vicar of Kilcash, and Curate of Monksland, Diocese of Lismore. 

iPALK Under the Hed^e about the blessed Bible! Beprinted from 

* the OospsL Maoazims and PaoTssTAirr BsAcoir. 

AH Essay on the Various Fears to which Ood's P^ple are LiaUe. 

** By the Kev. A. M. Toplady. 

1^ The above four may be had, poet free, ibr 6d. 



POCKET OOUPAHIONS, by the EDITOR of the GOSPEL MAGAZINE, 

* In Royal 33mo.. Neatly Illustrated, adapted for Parting Presents and New-Tear's Gifts. 

Heart-Sighs and Heart-Songs. Lately Pubiisheti.-Heart-Breathings (Seventh 
Thousand.)— Musings (Fourth Tiiousand.)— Songs in the Desort; or, Bible- 
Gleanings.— Leaves from my Note- Book (Reprintiug.)— Price is. 6d. each. 
The Gonel Preached to Babes. With 50 Wood-cuts. Price it.— Oonver- 

lations by the Way (ThlrU Thousand.) Price 9d. Cloth. 

TRACTS BY THB SAME, Id. EACH, OR 68. PER 100 (SUITED FOR TOWK AND 
PARISH DISTRIBUTION.) 

A Oraoious God and a Glorioos Gospel.— A Plea te Parents.— A 
Kiag^s ftm tent to mend Shoes.~Do yoa know the Boadf-Iears of 
(Hd Jonathan at Sohool. 
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PUBLISHED IN DEBET 8t<^ CLEAR TYPE, OH THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 
STAMPED, 6f. PER TEAR, (SINGLE COPY 7d.,) 

The Gtospel Magazine and Protestant Beacon, 

Edited bt D. A. Doudnet, Cubate or Monksland. 

•«• The QofPSLMAOASin was ettabliahed in the Year '1766 1 being the oldeat of the rell- 
fiODi Magaztnee. It was edited by the immortal Tofladt. Afterwards by a Member of the 
Church of England for Fortv-foor years; sinee-Hud for upwards of Fifteen Years—by its 
present Editor. Daring ito Editoi's residence in Ireland, and connexion with the Irish 
Chnrch, (now Nine Years) the Gospbl Maoaziiti has strennoasly adrocated the cUQms of its 
people- Independently of the Industrial operations which it has been the means of establish- 
'ng, its Readers hare supplied its Editor with Funds for School and gratuitous purposes 
amounting to little less than £800 a-year. Its leading features are— the necessity for the 
Implantation and Mahitenanoe by the Holy Ghost of true spiritual life in the Redeemed ; the 
cultivation of concord and unanimity among the Brethren, be they Ministers or Lay-men ; the 
BelicTer's prerogative to **80W beside all waters** for the temporal and spiritual well-being of 
his fellow-meu, in the sure conviction that the Lord's ** word shall not return unto him void, 
but that it shall accomplish that which he pleases, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
he sent it." The Gospel MAOAcma is printed in the flrst IimnsTiiAL Pbintimq School ever 
established in Ireland, and a portion of ito pages is devoted to reporto of Industrial progress. 

A Hew Series oommenoed this Tear. Each Toloine is comi^ete in 
itself. Tour Name, as a Subscriber, is respectftilly solicited. 

^^ Send Seven Stamps to Bonnuihon for a Specimen Number, or Qs.for the Year, 
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1 vol., 700 pages, large type, cloth, price 38. ; eight copies for 2 Is., 

.. Hawker's Moming and Evening Portions, being a Selection of 

a Verse of Scripture, with short observations, for Every Day in the Year; intended tx 
the use of the Poor in Spirit, who are rich in Faith and Heirs of the kingdom. 

The ^ Moming and Evening Portions " may be had separately. Is. 6d. each, cloth. 
Precious treanures to the ChriAtian, and will remain so as long as the^ are printed. We 
notice this edition to recommend them fot their cheapness.— ^udis ChromcU. 
*«* Order *' CoLLiKoainox^s '* edition. 
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Hawker's Sermons and Tracts. Price id. each, 60 sorted (post free) 48., 
or da. per 100. 

fH TTTg Pathway of Providence, ^ith Portrait of the Authoress (Elizabeth 
^ Searle.) Price Is., Post-free, Limp Cloth. 

WOOH-DAT Meditations; being Reflections on a Portion of Scrip- 

** ture for every Day in the Year. By Elizabeth Seaele. Price 2a. 6d., doth. 
mHIS Lord's Sapper, ^ith Three Dialogues for the more full information of the 
Weak, in the Nature aod Use of this Sacrament. By Thos. Doolittle. Price Is. 
VHE Broken Heart. By the " Gospel Cottage liEcruBEB." Is. 6(L doth. 

The above may be bad (Post-free) direct from tbe Bonmahon Printing 
Sebool or ot the London A|ynt, Mr. W. H. CoUingridge, Long Lane. 



